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DIES 1RZ. 


That day, a day of wrath,a day of trouble and 
distress, a day of wasteness and desolation, a 
ps J of darkness and gloominess, a day of clouds and 
thick darkness, a day of the trumpet and alarm 
against the fenced cities, and against the high tow- 
ers.— Zeph. i, 16, 16. ..--, 


I. 
O Dar of wrath! In that dread day, 
Both Psalmist and the Sybil say 
That earth shall melt in flames away. 


II. 
Ah, me! what trembling there will be, 
When every exe the Judge shall see 
Descend to make strict scrutiny ! 


111. 
The last shrill trump with wondrous sound, 
Through the sepulchral regions round, 
Startles the dead from sleep profound ! 


Iv. 
Nature and Death, as they arise 
And ye unto the grand assize, 
Behold with overwhelmed surprise. 


v. 
The Book of Doom is opened then ; 
Wherein, with an unerring pen, 
Are writ the deeds of sinful men. 


; vi. 
The Judge unfolds its pages bright, 
And, bringing hidden things to light, 
Does every evil work requite. 


VII. 
Ah! what shall wretched I then plead ? 
Who then for me will intercede, 
When e’en the Just fargiveness need ? 


VIII. 
King of tremendous majesty, 
Who savest with salvation a. 
O Fountof Pity, save thou me! 


Ix. 
Think how, dear Lord, thou didst resign 
The glories of thy state divine, 
That thou mightest make those glories mine! 


_ The flush of 








DIES IRAE. 


x. } 
Thou satedst wearied, seeking{me ; 
Redeemedst, hangedst on the tree, 
Let not in vain such labour be! 


xI. 
O thou just Judge of recompense, 
Absolve me from each dark offence, 
Ere to thy bar thou call’st me hence! 


XII. 
My conscious _ arrests my prayer ; 
shame my crimes declare : 
Oh! let me thy sweet mercy share. 


XII. 
Thou who did’st hear the dying thief : — 
Absolvedst Mary in her grief : — 
Can’st save e’en me, of sinners chief! 


XIV. 
No price I bring, nd‘merit claim ; 
My only trust, is in thy name ; 
Save me from the undying flame! 


xv. 
When, parting at thy dread command, 
The crowd divides on either hand, 
Grant me among thy sheep to stand ! 


XVI. 
While all the wicked unforgiven 
Are into endless torments driven, 
Call me with the blest to heaven ! 


XVII. 
Low in the dust I suppliant lie ; 
My contrite heart as ashes dry ; 
Comfort thou me when death is nigh ! 


XVIII. 
Alas the day! that day of Ire! 
When, rising from their funeral pyre, 
The countless dead of ages past 
Shall stand before the Judge aghast ! 


Ah! how shall guilt that reckoning bear? 
Spare us, O God, in mercy spare ! 
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1839. 

(2.) On the Application of the Chemical 
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K.H., F.R.S. 

On the Action of the Rays of the Solar 
Specirum on Vegetable Colours, and on 
some New Photographic Processes. By 
the Same. 

On Certain Improvements on Photo- 
graphic Processes, and on the Parathermic 
Rays of the Solar Spectrum. By the 
Same. 

Philosophical Transactions, 1839-43. 

@) Researches on Light in its Chemical 

lations. By Rosert Hunt, F.R.S. 
Second Edition. 1854. 

(4.) The Journal of the Photographic So- 
ctety. Edited by H. W. Diamonp, M.D., 
F.S.A. Vols. 1-X. 1853-66. 

(5.) The Photographic News. Edited by 


G. WHarrton Simpson, M.A. Vols. 1- 
IX. 1858-65. 

(6.) The Year-Book of Photography. 1861 
—66 


(7.) The Total Eclipse of the Sun, July 
18/h, 1860. By Warren De 1a Ros, 
F.R.S. (Proceedings of the Roy. Soe., 
April, 1862.) 

(8.) Traité de Impression Photographique 
ans Sels d’Argent. Par ALPHONSE Por- 
TEVIN. 1862. 

(@) Traité Général de Photographie. Par 

. V. MonKHOVEN. Cinquiéme Edition. 
1865. 

(10.) L’Art dela Photographie. Par Dis- 
DERI. 1862. 

(11.) Principles and Practice of Photog- 
raphy. By Jasez Huaues. Sixth 
Edition. 1865. 

(12.) Photography: Iis History, Position, 
and Prospects. A Lecture. By the Hon. 
J. WitiiaM Strout. 1865. 

) Researches on Solar Physics. By 

ARREN De La Rue, Ph.D., F.R.S.; 
Batrour Stewart, M.A., F.R.S.; and 
BensaMin Loewy. 1865. 


WitH photography as a prominent fact 
of the day, essentially belonging to the 
nineteenth century, everybody is familiar. 
Its origin, growth, and variety of applica- 
. tion have had no parallel in the history of 
the graphic and pictorial arts. But not- 
withstanding that its results are to be found 
im every part of the civilized globe, amongst 
the most cherished treasures of every home, 





that it is the recognized, unerring recorder 
of science, the auxiliary of the law, the will- 
ing assistant of the painter and the sculptor, 
for whom it does yeoman’s service, the art 
itself is without a history. The records of 
its first days, although scarcely reaching 
beyond the present generation, are meagre 
and fragmentary. To the initial facts upon 
which it is based we find oveasional allu- 
sions as early as the sixteenth century, 
some of the alchemists regarding solar ac- 
tion as one source of the transmutation of 
metals, a conclusion doubtless derived trom 
their observation that chloride of silver, . 
known to them as luna cornua, was changed 
in colour by the rays of the sun. A een- 
tury later, in 1777, the illustrious chemist, 
Scheele, records some interesting experi- 
ments on the same properties ig, this salt; 
but his discoveries remained dead facts, 
without application; and it was not until 
the commencement of the present century 
that the possibility of drawing by sunlight 
assumed a definite shape in men’s minds. 
In 1802, Thomas Wedgwood, the son of 
the celebrated potter, published in the Jour- 
nal of the Royal institution ‘ An account of 
Method of Copying Paintings upon Glass, 
and of making Profiles by the Agency of 
Light upon Nitrate of Silver;’ ‘ Obs: rva- 
tions,’ by Sir Humphry Davy, who had as- 
sisted in the experiments, accompanying the 
paper. In the brief but interesting record 
of their experiments, after learning that 
‘ muriate of silver’ was found to be more 
sensitive than nitrate of silver, that white 
leather when prepared was more sensitive 
than paper, and that although the images 
of the camera obscura could not be secured 
in any moderate time, yet those of the solar 
microscope could be copied on prepared 
per without difficulty, we also learn 
the fatal tact, that “no attempts that have 
been made to prevent the uncoloured parts 
of the copy or profile from being acted upon 
by light have gs yet been successful.’ They 
had discovered but half the spell; the pic- 
tures could not be fixed. The agency they 
had invoked continued its work unril the 
images first produced by its aid were de- 
stroyed by its continued action, and a 
blackened sheet of paper was all that re- 
mained. Although these efforts were un- 
successful, and the idea seemed for some 
time abandoned, yet from this time we find 
the science of the sunbeam gaining increased 
attention, and the Transactions of the Royal 
Society and other learned bodies began to 
furnish trustworthy records of the researches 
into the chemical action of the solar rays, 
which initiated photography as a science, 
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and immediately preceded its advent as an 
art. 

It is somewhat curious to note that, 
whilst the actual history of photography is 
a thing of yesterday, we find premonitions 
of such a mode of delineation at a period 
long anterior to its existence, either as a 
fact or a subject of research. In Fénelon’s 
Fables, under the title of ‘ Voyage Supposé, 
1690,’ a visit to the Island of Wonders is 
described, a country in which no painter 
dwelt, but when a portrait or picture was, 
desired, the reflection of the object was ob- 

. tained in a liquid placed in gold or silver 
vessels; the water shortly congealed and 
retained permanently the image which had 
been mirrored on its surface.* In 1760, 
Tiphaigne de la Roche, in a singular book, 
with a tile annagrammatized from his own 
name into Giphantie 4 Bobylone, supposed 
himself transported into the palace of the 
genii of the elements, and there learns that 
these genii can arrest and retain the reflect- 
ed images of objects made in the ‘twinkling 
of an eye.’ Cloth was prepared with a 
subtle adhesive material, which shone like 
@ mirror, and possessed the power to retain 
on its viscous surface the momentary im- 
ages reflected there, and being dried in 
the dark the picture became ineffaceable. 
The problems involved in such a method of 
securing the fleeting images of objects, the 
dreamer proposed for the solution of the 
philosophers of his day.t 

It is not a little noteworthy, however, that 
whilst photography as a fact dates back lit- 
tle more than a quarter of acentury, photog- 
raphy as a possivility, at least in the phases 
in which it is now known and practised, is 


* “Tl n’y avait aucun peintre dans tout le pays, 
mais quand ou voulait avoir le portrait d’un ami, 
un beau paysage, ou un tableau, qui representat 
quelque autre objet, un mettait a eau dans de 
grande bassins d’or et d’argent; pais ou pees 
cette eau & objet qu’on voulait peindre. Bientdt 
Peau, se congelant, devenait comme une glacé de 
miroir, ou Pimage demeurait ineffagable. Ou l’em- 
portait ou Vou voulait, et c’était un tableau aussi 
fidéle qne les plus poli glacés de miroir.” — Les Fa- 

es de Fénelon. 

t “‘Itis curious to observe, in passing, the fre- 
quency of these coincidences, or poetic previsions 
uf scientific discovery. ‘The anticipatory allusions 
of Darwin to the advent of steam have n often 
queted. In a number of the Guardian, issued a 
cemtury and a half ago (Tuesday, July 28th, 1733), 
there is an account cited of a ‘ Chimerical Corre- 
spondence between two friends by the help of a cer- 
tain loadstone which had such a virtue in it, that if 
it touched two several needles, the other, though at 
ever so great a distance, moved at the same time 
and in the same manner as a dial-plate provided 
with letters, to which the needles might point, 
which enabled the friends to communicate with 
each other instantly, and hold conversation when 
separated 4 continents. The similarity between 
this conception and the actual working of the elec- 
tric telegraph is almost startling, 





confined toa period scarcely less recent, as 
almost all the elements employed in the first 
step taken in obtaining a photograph — the 
production of the negative —are of recent 
discovery. The sensitive salts, without the 
aid of which a negative is impossible, consist 
of iodides and bromides, and the now indis- 

nsable vehicle is collodion ; chlorides be- 
ing now used only in the secondary opera- 
tion of printing. Iodine, the primary ele- 
ment, was unknown until 1812, when it was 
discovered by M. Courtois, of Paris. Bro- 
mine, an imperatively necessary aid to suc- 
cessful work, was not discovered until 1826, 
whilst collodion is a still younger child of 
chemical science. Other of the agents com- 
monly used in photography are of recent 
origin; but these we have mentioned are 
the very bases on which the art rests, not 
simply in its existing modes, but in any form 
we knowin which it could beused as the 
accurate registrar of transient effects, or to 
secure pictures of objects in life and motion. 
Thus photography, as a practical fact, came 
into existence almost as soon as the agents 
upon which its practice depends were known 
to science. 

Before noticing its most recent develop- 
ments, a brief glance at the first definite 
stages in the history of this new art-science 
may be desirable. The experiments of 
Wedgwood and Sir Humphry Davy closed 
without leaving any more tangible result 
than the indication of a wondrous possibili- 
ty. To a recluse philosopher residing at 
+ celal mci however, the first reali- 
zation of this possibility was given. Joseph 
Nicéphore de Niepce commenced his labours 
in 1814, with a view to give a permanent 
embodiment to the fleeting images of the 
camera obscura. Led by what suggestions 
or inducements we know not, his researches 
were directed to a channel totally different 
from that to which his predecessors had giv- 
en attention. They had experimented with 
certain salts of silver: he turned his atten- 
tion to the behavior of certain resins when 
submitted to the action of light. Dr. Wol- 
laston had, in 1803, discovered that gum 
guaiacum was singularly sensitive to the ac- 
tion of the solar ray ; but no practical result 
had flowed from his discovery. The ama- 
teur chemist at work in his quiet laboratory 
at Chalons, steadily laboured at the problem 
he sought to solve, until success crowned his 
effort, and he finally produced the first sun 
pictures which were not of a fleeting char- 
acter, and in which the productive cause, 
light, did not in its turn become the de- 
structive agency. His process has since 
been superseded, but the principle he dis- 


re Oo wa ew we see 
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covered, and the materials he employed, are | wholesome one for general practice, here 
the bases of one of the most recent develop- | interposed a barrier to the consummation of 
ments of the arts Ten years appear to| the hopes of the scientific enthusiast. He 
have elapsed betore Niepce succeeded, his | wished to preserve his secret ; and the Soci- 
first permanent pictures being produced in | ety could not receive ot pass any opinion 
1824. The method he employed in his; upon a secret process. Saddened at sucha 
process, which he named heliograpby, con-| termination to a long-cherished projegt, M. 
sisted in forming a picture Fugue Niepce returned in 1828 to Chalons, there 
upon a surface of polished metal. The | to find consolation in afresh devotion to his 
asphaltum, or bitumen of Judea, according | experiments. His process was never, how- 
to the first published instructions, was dis-| ever, to come into general practice. Ten 
solved in the essential oil of lavender, and | years afterwards, when he had been some- 
spread upon a tablet of metal, — polished | time dead, his nephew and successor, who 
silver, although pewter appears to have been | zealously prosecuted these yet unfinished 
also used, as we have ascertained from a | experiments, when writing to Daguerre, who 
personal examination of some of the fewex-| had been working to the same end by dif- 
amples of his work still in existence. This | ferent means, and had by this time made 
— tablet was placed in the camera, | his great discovery, said, * What a difference 
the luminous image being projected on its | between the method which you employ and 
surface. After an exposure of some hours, | the one by which I toil on! While I require 
during which little or no apparent change | almost a whole day to make one design, you 
had taken place, the prepared surface was|—you ask only four minutes.’ Neverthe- 
again submitted to the action of a solvent, |less Niepce had discovered some of the 
consisting of a mixture of the essential oil | great princip’es which underlie phoiograpby, 
of lavender and of the oil of white petrole-| and upon which subsequent practice has 
um. The action of this mixture was very been based. Some of the heliographs of 
curious: where no light had acted, the bit- | Niepce are in the British Museum ; but the 
umen was dissolved readily and removed | examples of his process are not numerous in 
from the metal, but wherever it had been: this country. 
submitted to a strong light its properties! In the meantime M. Daguerre, a: French 
were changed ; it was nolonger soluble in | artist who’ had acquired considerable celeb- . 
the menstruum which had before acted on | rity in the painting and management of 
it readily, and an image answering in depth | dioramic effects, had in the year 1824 de- 
to the various intensities of the light to’ voted his life to the realization of a dream 
which it had been submitted was produced. | which had taken possession of him, — the 
The sun had undertaken the office of perpetuation of those images the camera 
draughtsman, as he was before known to be presented to him whilst studying nature for 
a colourist. Newton had indicated that all his dioramic paintings. He, as well as 
the gorgeous hues of nature were due to the ; Niepce, worked in secrecy: each feared that 
decomposition of white light: that all the law isper of his great project should reach 
beauty, all the gladness, all the ‘holiness,’ | the world, and that he should be forestalled 
as Ruskin has phrased it, of colour in the|in the great discovery. In the year 1826, 
universe, was due to the varied reflection | however, from the indiscretion of an opti- 
by various surfaces of an infinity of mixtures | cian employed by Daguerre, this aim of the 
of the three primary rays, red, blue, and | visionary painter was made known to the 
yellow, which, when combined, form a beam | enthusiastic chemist who had so long pur- 
of white light. But now the sun had be- sued a similar object. In the correspond- 
come draughtsman, and had given a perma-| ence which ensued we have some singular 
nent form to the images he had hitherto! glimpses of the caution and reticence with 
only transiently created in the camera. which they compared notes of their labours. 
In 1827, having attained a high degree|In 1829 they entered into some kind of 
of success, Niepce visited England, and re-! alliance or partnership in their great pur- 
sided for some time at Kew. His great aim | suit, a certain caution s:ill characterizing 
was to bring his discovery under the atten-| their interchanges of experience. In 1832, 
tion of the Royal Society, to whom he for-| some years after the establishment of this 
warded some account of his researches, | artnership, we find Niepce writing to 
together with various specimens, some of | Daguerre referring to the use of iodine, 
which had been submitted to the action of | which he had employed, but with a different 
an etching fluid to indicate the possibility | aim, some years before: —‘ May I entreat 


of photographic engraving. A rule of the | of you to tell me, at your earliest conve- 
Ro ety, and, it must be admitted, a| nience, how you employ it? Whether it is 
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in a solid form, or in a state of solution in a 
liquid ?’ Daguerre’s pictures were produced 
on iodised silver plates: by what steps he 


| certain parts where light had acted, and thus 
bring out or develop a picture. We can 
understand at this stage of his researches 


arrived at this discovery, and at what period | the earnestness with which he wrote to 
success crowned his efforts, we have no cer- Niepce urging him to experiment with 
tain record. That he pursued his labours} iodine, although afraid to say how much he 
with ga zeal inexplicabie to the matter-of- | had himself skeady discovered. At length 
fact people by whom he was surrounded, | complete success was attained: a certain 
and that he was more fortunate in his do- | means of arresting and retaining the beau- 
mestic relations than was Bernard Pallisy, | tiful but hitherto evanescent transcripts of 
the potier, we have reason to believe. | nature presented by the camera obscura was 
Nevertheless, we hear of Daguerre’s wife | discovered, and it only remained to the 
consulting a medical friend on the symp-| happy discoverer to bring it before the pub- 
toms of insanity in ber husband which such | lic and receive his reward. 

a devotion to a chimera implied. That he| In January, 1839, the discovery of M. 
pursued his labours somewhat empirically we | Daguerre was first announced to the world, 
have also reason to believe, groping with | and specimens of the results were exhibited, 
more sagacity than knowledge, supported in | the modus. operandi being still preserved 
his efforts by that high faith in an unseen secret. The French Government at once 
possibility which is often born of strong de- | entertained the project of rewarding the 
sire. A history of the processes uf thought, | discoverer, and in the following June a bill 
and the experimental efforts of a compara-| received the Royal assent which gave to M. 


tively unscientific man in conducting such 
an investigation, and the grounds of the 
faith which sustained him through years of 
fruitless search for an unknown thing in an 
unknown region, would have been most in- 
teresting aa instructive. His greatest dis- 
covery appears to have been the result of 
happy chance. Working with plates of 
silver which had been submitted to the 
fumes of iodine, he strove to obtain an im- 
age on the camera which should be visible 
and permanent. Heart-sick with disap- 
pvintment, he put away in acupboard which 
contained a heterogeneous assemblage of 
chemicals — his broken spells and fruitless 
charms — the tablets which bore no record 
of the image to which they had been sub- 
mitted on the camera. Taking up one of 
these tablets one day in order to clean it 
and recommence experiments upon it, to his 
surprise he found a perfectly delineated pic- 
ture thereon. The circumstance was incom- 
prebensible: no picture had been there 
when the plate was put away: but here in 
its minutest detail was the image to which 
the plate had been submitted. ‘The opera- 
tion was repeated with like success. A 
few hours in the magic cupboard produced 


Daguerre a pension of 6,000 frances annually, 
and to M. Niepce, jun., a pension of 4,000 
francs annually, that the new art might be 
presented a gift to the world. The savans 
of France were elate alike at the novelty 
and brilliancy of the discovery. Two of the 
most distinguished men of the time appeared 
as sponsors for the youngest and most beau- 
tiful child of science. M. Arago, in the 
Chamber of Deputies. and M. Gay Lussac, 
/in the Chamber of Peers, introduced the 
subject with glowing eloquence. M. 0 
was pre-eminently enthusiastic on the aid 
which such a power would lend to science. 
‘ To copy,’ he said, ‘ the millions and millions 





of hieroglyphics which entirely cover, to 
| the very exterior, the great monuments at 
| Thebes, Memphis, Carnac, &c., would re- 
ome scores of years, and legions of artists. 

Vith the Daguerrotype a single man would 
suffive to bring to a happy conclusion this 
vast labour.’ M. Paul Delaroche declared 
that the pictures carried to ‘ such perfection 
certain of the essential principles of art, 
that they must become subjects of study 
and observation, even to most accomplished 
artists.’ 





Thus in the month of August, 1839, the 


a picture on the iodised tablet which showed | new discovery was published to the world. 
no trace of anything of the kind before. After It was received with enthusiasm, and rapidly 
long and puzzling search, a vessel containing adopted as a means of delineation, portrai- 
mercury, a substance which slowly vaporises | ture being its most early and extensive ap- 
at the ordinary temperature of the atmo-| plication. England alone failed to partake 
sphe e, was found to be the cause. The freely of this ‘ gift to the world, M. Da- 
action of light on the iodide of silver,| guerre having entered into negotiations 
although not made apparent by any visible | which secured a patent in this country whilst 
change, had actually impressed a latent the question of his claims was under the 
image on the surface, sufficient to determine | attention of the French Government. 

the deposition of the vapours of mereuryon| Daguerrotypes have now passed out of 
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public attention, and the process is no lon- 
ger practised. Possessed of exquisite beauty, 
and a delicacy of gradation unequalled by 
the results of any other process, these pic- 
tures had one essential drawback: the 
image being depicted on a polished reflect- 
ing surface, produced an unpleasant shim- 
mer which rendered its examination difficult 
except when held in certain positions. 
Notwithstanding that many improvements 
were made with which the names of Claudet 
—to whose scientific researches photog. 
raphy is much indebted — Goddard, Fi- 
zeau, and others were associated, and by 
which the Daguerrotype process acquired 
a high degree of perfection, from causes 
yet to be glanced at, this method of delinea- 
tion has fallen entirely into disuse ; and it 
is doubtful whether, at the present day, it 
is practised in any part of the world. 
ith the strange coincidence which has 
often characterised the history of invention, 
whilst an experiment for the production of 
sun pictures was in progress in France, a 
series of experiments with the same end, 
but by essentially different means, was pro- 


| 
| 


gressing independently and without knowl- | gro 


edge or concert in this country, the results 
of which have chiefly formed the basis of 
the present practice of photography. In 
1834, Mr. Fox Tatbot commenced a series 
of experiments in the reproduction of ima- 
ges of natural objects, chiefly botanical 
specimens, by the action of light on the salts 
of silver ; and on the 31st of January, 1839, 
six months earlier than the publication of 
the Daguerrotype process, he read a paper 
before the Royal Society on what he termed 
‘Photogenic Drawing.’ The method he 
adopted was to treat writing paper with a 
solution of common salt, and subsequently 
with a solution of nitrate of silver, the re- 
action between the two substances forming 
chloride of silver, the salt known to be sen- 
sitive to light. Lace, leaves, ferns, &c., 
laid upon such paper and exposed to light, 
produced a light image on a dark ground, 
all their markings being produced with such 
accuracy, that a fac simile which, to quote 
the paper which appears in the ‘ Transac- 
tions of the Society,’ ‘ would take the most 
skilful artist days or weeks of labour to trace 
or to copy, is effected by the boundless pow- 
ers of natural chemistry in the space of a 
few seconds.’ 

It was in the course of these experiments 
that Mr. Fox Talbot made the important 
discovery upon which the very existence of 
photography in a large pate of its 
applications depends—the possibility of 
indefinite smibigltcation of any number of 





copies from one cliché or negative. A brief 
statement of the origin of the discovery 
will best explain the meaning of the word 
negative. It will readily be seen that if a 
iece of paper be prepared so that its sur- 
ace becomes blackened when exposed to 
light, and any object, such as the frond of 
a fern, be placed upon it, that portion cov- 
ered by the fern will be protected from the 
light except where the object is partiall 
transparent, the light acting through suc 
parts just in the proportion to the transpa- 
rency of the object. The und of the 
paper will become black, and the image of 
the object will be lighter in tint. If the 
object to be copied were dark in colour, 
this result was manifestly imperfect, and it 
became necessary to adopt some remedy. 
This soon presented itself: it was only need- 
ed to place another piece of sensitive paper 
under the picture first obtained, and again 
expose it to the light; and the sun’s rays 
penetrating quickly through the light image 
but with difficulty through the dark ground, 
a picture was obtained with the reverse 
conditions, it was a dark image on a light 
und. The first was styled, scarcely hap- 
pily, a negative, because its lights and shades 
were reversed, and the second in which 
there was no inversion of light and dark 
was styled a positive. If the image were 
obtained in the camera or solar microscope, 
of course the same effect was produced. 
Where the strong:st light acted, the silvered 
paper was most darkened; and so in less 
degree in proportion to gradation of light, 
the light and shade being inverted in the 
image first produced by light; and the re- 
sult was a negative. The negative at first 
produced became thus the source from 
whith to print any number of positives. The 
negative thus stands in the position of an 
engraved plate, from which a large. number 
of prints can be produced. Its printi 
qualities depend on the varying degrees o 
opacity or transparency it possesses. Where 
the brightest light is in the original objeet, 
there the negative is blackest and meet 
opaque, where in the object there are the 
darkest shadows or deepest blacks, the neg- 
ative is most transparent, the haltf:tones 
being represented by semi-transpareney. 
In printing, the prepared paper is found to 
be impressed with a picture possessing a 
variety of gradations from pure white to 
deep black, corresponding to the gradations 
in opacity found in the negatives. This 
capacity of multiplication is the cornerstone 
of modern photography. Beautiful as was 
the Daguerrotype process, it possessed no 
such power. picture produced by its 
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aid was the result of a distinct operation, 
requiring the presence of the original ae 
The pictures so produced might have been 
more prized for their rarity, but the art 
could never have acquired so much impor- 
tance as a branch of industry as it now pos- 
sesses, arising out of this capacity of almost 
unlimited multiplication from one negative. 

Mr. Fox Talbot was not alone in his pho- 
tographic researches in this country. After 
the lapse of thirty years another generation 
of experimentalists had taken up the quest 
which | had been abandoned by Wedgwood 
and Davy as hopeless. Amongst these the 
Rev. J. B. Reade was one of the most suc- 
cessful. He had succeeded, some time be- 
fore Mr. Talbot made public his experi- 
ments, in securing the images of the solar 
microscope, as well as images by super- 
a of the original on a prepared surface. 

o him, it appears, is due the first use of gal- 
lic acid, an important agent in the Calotype 
process. Remembering that Davy had 
found white leather treated with the silver 
salt more sensitive than paper, Mr. Reade 
had recourse to this material for his experi- 
ments. Restrained at length in his fre- 
quent incursions on the stock of white kid 
gloves of a lady of his family, the palms of 
the gloves having materially aided his re- 
searches, it occurred to him to treat paper 
with the material with which he supposed 
the leather to be dressed, and a solution of 
a which was found an important 
accelerator, was forthwith employed in all 
his operations. This agent, which was sub- 
sequently of the utmost importance as a 
developer, or means of giving visible form to 
latent image, was only employed at first as 
an accelerator, to facilitate the more rapid 
production of a vigorous picture. Incidents 
occurred in Mr. Reade’s experiments simi- 
lar to that we have mentioned in Daguerre’s 
researches. One day engaged in producing 
on sensitive paper an image of the Trien- 
talis Europea, by superposition, he was 
compelled to abandon the attempt before 
the exposure had produced any impression. 
The paper which was thrown aside in the 
dark without any trace of a picture, was 
found next day to possess a fully developed 
image, the continued action of the gallic 
acid and silver salt, with which the paper 
was impregnated, completing the reduction 
commenced by light. 

We may pausehere to give something 
more than an incidental notice to one of the 
most wonderful and beautiful facts in the 
history of science, we refer to the produc- 
tion and development of a latent image : 
an image produced by the action of light, 
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truly and definitely existing in every detail, 
but invisible to the most searching examina- 
tion with the highest microscopic power; 
yet capable of springing into visible being 
on the slightest contact with a reducing 
agent. We have seen that Daguerre had 
by accident discovered that a latent or in- 
visible image existed; after exposure in the 
camera, on the iodised silver plate, which the 
fumes of mercury were’ vile to develop. 
Reade had also discovered the fact that an 
image had been produced by the continued 
operation in the dark of the agents with 
which his paper was impregnated. But the 
discovery of a fact and its recognition as de- 
monstrating the existence of a principle, 
are widely different things. The existence 
of a latent image was revealed by acci- 
dent: the knowledge or conjecture of such 
a fact could not possibly have been attained 
by any process of &@ priori argument. It was 
not only unknown, but was without an 
analogy in the whole range of science. But 
the existence of things unseen once demon- 
strated in one process, it was an easy leap 
to a logical mind to arrive at a conviction 
that the same fact would obtain in other 
processes. Mr. Fox ‘Talbot, whose re- 
searches at first had been chiefly confined 
to what he termed photogenic drawing, or 
the production of images of objects by 
superposing them on paper prepared with 
chloride of silver and exposing the paper 
to light, now gathered together the frag- 
mentary facts which had been ascertained, 
and by these compacted a beautiful sys- 
tem well worthy of its name — the Calot ype 
process. Sir John Herschel had in the 
meantime employed iodide of silver as more 
sensitive than chloride of silver. Mr. 
Reade had used gallic acid; and M. 
Daguerre had discovered that a latent 
image was produced by a short exposure 
to the action of light, which could be sub- 
sequently developed by a suitable agent: 
Out of these facts, by an inductive process of 
reasoning, Mr. Fox Talbot created his Calo- 
type process, which was patented in 1841, 
the first photographic process which was 
perfect in all its parts, and which, notwith- 
standing the progress of the art since then, 
is the analogue in every point of the process 
used to-day. A wtladleld dass established, 
modifications and improvements followed 
rapidly, and a variety of important pro- 
cesses were introduced, into the details of 
which it is not necessary to enter here. 
Before quitting this part of the history of 
photography, there is another interesting 
point to notice. We have seen that the 
first experimentalists were compelled to 
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abandon their quest because they were un- 
able to fiz the pictures they had produced : 


the paper upon which the negative had been 
taken, the print often suffered in delicacy. 





they had no means of checking the action | Sir John Herschel had early in the history 
of light when it had produced the desired of the art, suggested the use of glass for 
image. The surface which was sufficiently | the negative in the place of paper. But it 
sensitive to the action of light to darken | was not until 1848 that an available method 
where it was required to produce a picture, | of employing it was devised, when M. Niepce 
continued to darken all over when the ic~ | St. Victor employed a film of albumen 
ture was examined in daylight. The first| ona plate of glass as the vehicle for the 
thing to be ascertained by the new race of'| sensitive salts of silver. The results were 
explorers in this domain of science was a | beautiful, but the process was troublesome, 
means of removing the sensitive salts from | and the exposure protracted. Collodion, 
the paper as soon as the picture was formed, |a newly discovered viscous fluid, was sug- 
so that light should no longer act upon the gested as a suitable vehicle for the sensitive 
surface. Solvents for the salts of silver| salts by M. Le Gray. About the same time 
were at the time comparatively unknown. | (1850) Mr. Bingham employed this sub- 
Scheele had dissolved chloride of silver in | stance, and recorded its suitability. But 
ammonia, but it does not seem to have | it was not until the myer gd a practi- 
occurred to the first experimentalists to use | cal process with working details by Mr. W. 
ammonia as a fixing agent. Had they done | Scott Archer, that general attention was 
so, however, the practical difficulties attend- | called to the subject. This gentleman was 
ing its use must have prevented its extended | fortunately associated in his early experi- 
application to the purpose. Daguerre,| ments with Dr. Hugh Diamond, to whose 
Reade, and Talbot appear to have used a executive skill the excellence of the first 
saturated solution of common salt for the | results and the introduction to the world of 
purpose of fixing the picture, an office | the Collodion process in a tolerably practi- 
which it only very imperfectly performed. | cal torm were largely due. 

In his patent of 1841, Mr. Fox Talbot! It was evident that such a process must 
refers to the use of bromide of potassium | effect a revolution in theart. In simplicity 
for the same purpose. It is to Sir John | there was no comparison between this and 
Herschel the art is indebted forits first perfect former methods. In delicacy of delineation 
fixing process. In 1819 this philosopher | and freedom from texture or the structural 
contributed to the Edinburgh Philosophical | markings of paper, it left nothing to desire. 
Journal a paper describing the action of the | In rapidity of receiving impressions it was 
hyposulphites, especially noting their power | marvellous, the operation being, under 
to dissolve the ‘ muriate of silver.’ In Jan-, favourable conditions, literally concluded 
uary, 1839, stimulated by reports of the in the twinkling of an eye. In the im- 
discovery of Daguerre, whose process was provements effected since the first intro- 
still a secret, Sir John Herschel devoted | duction of photography, the exposure had 








some time to photographic experiment, 
with considerable success, and produced the 
first print fixed with hyposulphite of soda, 
the material in use up to the present day. | 

For some years after the perfecting of 
the Calotype method, this process and that 
of Daguerre divided the realm of photo- 
graphic art equitably between them. A 
new era was, however, shortly to arrive, 
when both methods were eclipsed by a pro- 
cess which combined the beauties of each 
without the defects of either. 

In the year 1851, the details of the Col-| 
lodion process were published in a periodical | 
named The Chemist, which has long since ceas- 
ed toexist. Perfect in principle as the Calo- 
type process was regarded, the materials 
employed were felt to have many defects. 
The fibrous texture of paper was a trouble. 
As the light in passing through the negative 
in the operation of printing registered with 





accuracy every irregularity in the texture of 


been reduced from hours to minutes: it 
was now reduced from minutes to seconds, 
whilst the results far surpassed anything 
which had preceded them. It was evident 
a new era had dawned on the art, of whivh 
its present extended applications are but 
the natural development. 

Before noticing some of the more impor- 
tant recent applications of photography, it 
may be well to glance for a moment at the 
present practice of the art, and at the 
principles upon which it is based. We 
should premise that practice in this art has 
always been in advance of theory ; which, 
in reference to some points, is still matier 
of controversy amongst chemists and physi- 
cists. All the methods of producing pho- 
tographic negatives, and the most usually 
practised methods of producing prints trom 
the negatives, are based upon the action of 
light on haloid salts of silver, which tends 
to split the salt into its elements, liberating 
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the halogen, and reducing the silver to its 
metallic state. Other salts of silver, organic 
and inorganic, exhibit the same character- 
istics, but in less marked degree. The sil- 
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To render the collodion available in photog- 
Bows it is charged with about one Ys 
cent. of a mixture of iodides and bromides. 
A plate of glass being coated with this 
preparation is plunged into a solution of 


ver, which is reduced by the action of light, 
forms the photographic image, whether | nitrate of silver containing about seven per 
negative or positive. Much controversy | cent. of that salt. This operation is, of 
has existed from the beginning as to the course, performed in what is technically 
nature of this photugraphic image, and the | called the dark room, although it is freely 
precise action of light on the haloid salts illuminated with yellow, or non-actinic 
of silver, to which we shall again advert. | light. The film of collodion, which was al- 
It is necessary to remark in passing, that | lowed to set, but not to dry, before immers- 
whilst light is usually spoken of as the chief ing in this solution, is readily permeated 


agent in photography — as indeed the very 


name of the art implies— it is, neverthe- | 
less, not to light properly so called, but to, 
actinism that the photographer is indebted 
It was | 
noticed by Scheele, that chloride of silver | 


for his power to produce pictures. 


was blackened more readily in the violet 


ray than in other portions of the solar | 


enorme This question, which has been 
the subject of most exhaustive research by 
Sir John Herschel, is of vital importance 


in photography. Not only. is the violet ray | 
more active than the other rays, but a por- | 
tion of the more refrangible rays, extend- | 
ing beyond the violet, which are invisible | 
to the eye, are found to be highly actinic. | 


This actinic power decreases as the other 
end of the spectrum is approached, and the 


orange and yellow rays are found to possess 


no actinic power whatever. 
much of the 


ractice of photography is 
based. 


If all light were equally active in 


impressing the salts of silver, all manipula- 


tions with a sensitive surface must be con- 
ducted in absolute darkness, a condition 


which would render useful work impossi- | 


ble. As, however, yellow light has no 


chemical action on the photographie tablet, | 


the operations of the 


low light without risk to the sensitive sur- 
face. 

Collodion, which is used simply as a vehi- 
cle for holding the sensitive salts, and is it- 


self chemically inert, consists of a solution | 


of pyroxyline, in a mixture of ether and 
alcohol. The pyroxyline suitable for the 
preparation of collodion differs from that 


used for explosive purposes in containing a 


less proportion of peroxide of nitrogen: 


it is less explosive and more soluble than | 


gun cotton proper. When dissulved in the 


Upon this fact | 


hotographer can be | 
carried on in a room illuminated with yel-| 


by it, and a double decomposition ensues in 
the film, in which the iodide and bromide 
part with the bases with which they are 
united, and combine with their equivalent 
proportions of silver. The latter having 
| left the nitric acid with which it was com- 
_ bined, the acid unites with the bases which 
have left the bromine and iodine, and 
| forms nitrates which remain in the solution 
| harmless, but playing no part in the opera- 
‘tion. The layer of bromo-iodide of silver 
thus formed is now very sensitive to the 
chemical action of light, and an exposure 
for a few seconds to the luminous image of 
the camera obscura produces a latent image 
which the application of a ‘ developing solu- 
tion,’ consisting of a deoxydizing agent, 
renders visible, by reducing the silver to a 
metallic state wherever light bas acted. 
The nature of the change produced by 
the impact of light on the sensitive surface 
perplexes profound chemists, and has, as 
we have before remarked, been the subject 
| of much discussion from the earliest days of 
the art-science, and remains still undecided. 
The sensitive plate presents a semi-opaque 
yellowish white layer of iodide and bromide 
of silver, in contact with a certain amount 
of the nitrate of silver solution in which 
the plate has just been submerged. After 
exposure to the light no change is visible; 
| the most minute microscopic examination 
| discovers no alteration in the appearance 
of the film: such analysis as is possivle has 
hitherto failed to discover a chemical 
change. Nevertheless, the light, wherever 
it has acted, has been sufficient to deter- 
mine the formation of a vigorous image, on 
the application of the developer. Two 
theories of the mode of operation have 
been advanced. One asserts that the ac- 
tion of light is purely chemical, and that a 


proportion of about one per cent. ina mix-j| real although incipient decomposition is 
ture of equal parts of sulphuric ether and set up, a portion of the iodine and bromine 
rectified spirit, a clear, transparent, slightly being liberated. The chemical decomposi- 
viscous varnish is produced, which, when tion thus set up, it is asserted, is coinpleted 
poured on a plate of glass and dried, leaves | by the developer, and, wherever light has 
a thin, transparent, tough, waterproof film. | acted, the halogen is finally driven off, and 
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the silver reduced to a metallic state. The 
other theory is, that the action of light is 
physical, — that it produces such a disturb- 
ance in the molecules of iodide and bro- 
mide of silver, as determines the reduction, 
on pm of the developer, not of the 
iodide and bromide of silver, but of the 
free nitrate of silver in contact with it, and 
it is from the free nitrate, it is alleged, that 
the image of reduced silver is formed. 
That the action of light, when projonged, 
effects a complete chemical decomposition 
in the case ot bromide and chioride of sil- 
ver, there cannot be a doubt: whether the 
same result follows in the case of iodide of 
silver is less certain. The inquiry is full 
of matter of curious scientific interest, and 
the experiments by which each view has 
been supported have revealed some singular 
phenomena, to which we may on a future 
occasion make referenve. 

Leaving the theoretical considerations | 
tor the present, let us glance once more at | 
the practical details of modern photog: | 
raphy, which bring us into contact with | 
one of those mysterious processes of nature | 
which, in its sudden revelation of things 
unseen, seems almost creative in its opera- 
tions. The glass tablet, which we have al- 
ready described as coated with a sensitive 
film of salts of silver, is submitted for a few 
seconds to the image of an object — say of | 
a beautiful face —tormed in the camera 
obscura. No light has reached the tablet 
bat the light reflected from that face. This 
light is, however, the photographer’s fami- | 
liar spirit, by whose aid he is potent in 
creating a world of shadows. Let us ad- 
journ to the dark room, and see if his Ariel 
has been ‘correspondent to command.’ 
Over the apparenily virgin surface of the 
tablet the photographer pours an acid solu- 
tion of protosulphate of iron. He watches 
in silence ; he mutters no ‘ abracadabra ;’ he 
puts forth no ‘charm of woven paces and 
of waving hands;’ but he exercises a 
mightier magic than ever necromancer | 
dreamed of. He givis embodiment to the 
vera effiyies of that beautiful face, not as 
impericetly imitated by the limner, but as 
projected on the tablet by the light reflect- 
ed trom it, literally fixing the image of the 
mirror. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in one of 
his delightful essays. affects to discover in 
photography an explanation of the classic 
table in which Marsyas is flayed by Apollo, 
atter the young shepherd had been beaten 
in @ musical contest with the god of music. 
Mr. Holmes suggesis that the god of song 
is also the god ot light, and that he fastened 
Marsyas to a tree —the head-rest of the 











hotographer — and took a sun-picture of 

im, the thin film or skin of light and shade 
projected directly from his body to the 
sensitive tablet having been by uninstructed 
persons interpreted as the cutis of the 
young shepherd. Certain it is, that the 
identical ray of light. which, proceeding 
from the sun to the face to be portrayed, 
and actually touching it, is projected on 
the surface of the sensitive tablet, produces 
the image. As soon as the revealing solu- 
tion is applied, that image springs into 
visible being: first the strongest lights on 
the polished torehead or the lace which sur- 
rounds the neck appear; then the lights 
on the shining tresses, and —— the 
less illuminated portions, until every detail 
is developed, no freckle missed, no scar un- 
recorded. .The image is there, in the silver 
liberated from its compounds, not in a 
bright metailic form, but in an amorphous 
mass of dark particles. It is now only 
necessary to remove the layers of un- 
changed iodide or bromide of silver which 
have not been necessary to form the image, 
by immersion in a solution of hyposulphite 
ot soda, and the negative is completed, and 
is ready for the production of thousands of 
positive prints. 

The process we have described is that 
by which the best results can be produced, 
and is therefore in common use. For the 
purposes ot the landscape photographer, 
who wishes to avoid the inconvenience of 
a portable laboratory or dark tent, it has 
been the aim to employ what are termed 
dry processes, in which the plate, prepared 
at home, and packed in its dark receptacle 
ready for exposure, might be easily car- 
ried, without adding much to the travelling 
impedimenta of the tourist. Numerous 
difficulties, however, attend the operation, 
the history of the attempts to overcome 
which would fill a large volume. The free 
nitrate of silver in solution removed from 
the plate. necessary in preparing the dry 
plate, must be replaced by some organic 
body having the power to combine with the 
iodine liberated by the action of light, and 
a variety of substances have been tried with 
varying success. The dry processes appear 
to have been, with few exceptions, chiefly 
the domain of the empiric, aud compara- 
tively little real progress has been made. 
The first dry method proposed, in which 
albumen was employed as an auxiliary to 
collodion, is still, in various modifications, 
the most successful and most commonly 
used system in dry plate photography. 

The usual operation of printing is a 
simple one. Itis, in fact, but a modifica- 
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tion of that first practised by Talbot in his 
photogenic drawing. For the purpose of 
giving delicacy of detail and brilliancy to 
the image, it is customary to print upon paper 
which has received a varnish of albumen con- 
taining the soluble chloride, which by double 
decomposition with nitrate of silver forms 
the sensitive chlcride of silver on the surface 
of the paper, an organic compound of silver 
being at the same time formed by the con- 
tact of the nitrate solution and the albu- 
men. Paper so prepared, and exposed 
under a negative to the action of light, is 
darkened in the degree which light pene- 
trates through the various parts of the nega- 
tive, and produces an image. The colour 
of the reduced silver is generally at this 
stage pleasing ; but after the print has been 
submitted to the action of hyposulphite of 
soda it assumes an unpleasant foxy tint. 
In the early days of photography, this image 
was often improved in colour by converting 
it into a black sulphide of silver; but what 
it gained in beauty it lost in stability. 
Various improvements were effected in this 
respect, and the present practise is to sub- 
mit the picture to the action of a solution of 
chloride of gold, when a decomposition en- 
sues in which a portion of gold displaces a 
portion of the silver, and produces the pur- 

le tint of gold in a fine state of subdivision. 


his adds to the beauty and permanency | 


of the photograph, gold being less liable to 
change under various atmospheric influences 
than silver. After this an immersion in 
hyposulphite of soda, and thorough washing, 
to remove all traces of the fixing salt, finish 
the operation. 

It 1s, however, from this operation of fix- 
ing that the chief danger to photographs 
arises. The stigma of mutability has been the 
one drawback upon photography. However 
beautifu!, however useful, its products, the 
knowledge that they may and probably will 
fade, robs them of much of their worth; 
and this probability is caused by the action 
set up by the fixing bath of hyposulphite 
of soda. 

This bath of hyposulphite of soda is beset 
with dangers in every stage, and is perpetu- 
ally liable to changes which set up decom- 
positions causing the formation of sulphur 
compounds of siiver, which effectually injure, 
and finally destroy the photograph. When 
the fixation is properly effected, it is neces- 
sary to remove, by washing, the fixing salts ; 
but these cling with :uch persistency that 
many hours’ cunstant change of water, ap- 
plied by a variety of ingenious machines, 
scarcely suffice for their entire removal, and 
any traces remaining are an additional ele- 
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ment of instability. It has been recently pro- 
posed to submit the washed print to the action 
of an oxidizing agent, such as a solution of 
roxide of hydrogen or hypochlorite of soda, 
y which any trace of byposulphite of soda 
would be converted into sulphate, which 
would be more easily removed by washing, 
or less liable to injurious decomposition if 
left in the picture. The action of these 
agents in producing a higher state of oxida- 
tion on the byposuiphite 1s interesting, and 
may possibly be, within certain limits, valu- 
able. But when the utmost possible elimi- 
nation of hyposulphites is effected, there is 
another source of instability, for the entire 
removal of which no plan has yet been de- 
vised. It was discovered a few years ago 
by Mr. Spiller, of the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich —a veteran photographer, for veter- 
ans in this art are oiten stili young men — 
that a compound was formed between the 
albumen on the surface of the paper, and 
the nitrate of silver, which was insoluble in 
the fixing bath, and remained in the white 
parts of the finished print, where no trace 
of silver should be present. This com- 
pound of silver is found inevitably to injure 
the purity of the whites when the picture is 
long exposed to the light; and to secure 
absolute permanency in silver prints it ap- 
pears necessary to find, on the one hand, 
some other material than albumen to give 
a satistactory surface, or on the other, some 
solvent which shall remove the traces of 
silver which combine with it. Notwith- 
standing, however, all the sources of danger 
to which an ordinary photograph is subject, 
it is found, when it receives due care 
throughout the stages of its production and 
future preservation from injury, that it 
possesses a very fair tenure of permanency, 
and although it may, from inevitable causes, 
lose some of its purity and brilliancy, it will 
never become entirely faded or destroyed 
from internal causes of decay. Some other 
fixing agents have, from time to time, been 
proposed, the sulphocyanides espécially, but 
their advantages have not been suflicient 
on trial to bring them into general use. 
Notwithstanding the comparative youth 
of photography, sun drawing having been 
once discovered as a pcasibility, numerous 
methods of effecting the same end have 
been proposed: processes have multiplied 
ad infinitum. any of these are modifica- 
tions of the original idea, others are dis- 
tinctly new in principle. Of these a large 
number are interesting as scientific curiosi- 


‘ties, but have never come into practical 


use. To SirJohn Herschel the art is in- 
debted for many valuable contributions, 
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which contain the germs of practical pro- 
cesses. Amongst interesting researches 
into the photographic properties of the 
juices of many flowers, and the salts of 
many metals, the printing processes with 
the salts of iron are most important. If 
paper be prepared with a solution of a per- 
salt of iron and exposed to light, it loses 
oxygen, and a protosalt of iron is produced, 
which possesses the power of reducing the 
salts of other metals, which was not pos- 
sessed by the persalt. Wherever light bas 
acted, a power to reduce, solution of gold 
for instance, and so produce a picture, is 
the result. 
cesses which arose out of this property of 
eye of iron to pass into protosalts in the 
ight, those in which an image in Prussian 
blue is produced by the action of some of 
the compounds of cyanogen, are perhaps 
the most valuable, although as yet they 
have been but little utilized. 

Amongst the proposed printing processes 
which have been utilized commercially, is 
one based on re-actions somewhat similar to 
that to which we have referred; a salt of 
uranium being employed instead of a salt 
of iron. The use of uranium was proposed 
some years ago by Mr. Burnett, and, after a 
time, passed out of notice. Its use has re- 
been revived in a process introduced 
to the public as the “ Wothlytype,” a 
method for which especial merits of various 
kinds have been claimed. The results were, 
in many instances, very fine; but, on the 
score of permanency, little advantage ap- 
peared to have been gained. 

One of the most promising methods of 
meeting the cause of fading to which we 
have referred, arising from the insoluble 
compound of silver and albumen in the 
ordinary prints, appears to be found in a 
process in which a compound, called collodio- 
chloride of silver, is employed. This method 
is the discovery of Mr. Wharton Simp- 
son. The formation of the new sensitive 
compound is dependent on a curious, and 
before unsuspected, chemical fact, namely, 
that chloride of silver, formed by dou- 
ble decomposition in collodion, is held in 
suspension, instead of being precipitated, 
as is its wont, when formed in other solu- 
tions. The chief purpose to which this 
compound has been applied hitherto, is 
the production of very delicate and beau- 
tiful pictures on opal glass, ivory, and simi- 
lar substances. 

The reproach of instability does not ap- 

ar destined to cling to photography much 
onger. A new mode of printing, in which 
the agents employed are the pigments fa- 
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miliar to the painter or the ordinary printer, 
has recently attained a high state of per- 
fection. In 1839, M. Mongo Ponton made 
the curious discovery that a solution of 
bichromate of potash applied to writing- 
paper became insoluble whenever it was 
exposed to light. Subsequent experimen- 
talists discovered that this salt, when mixed 
with a large number of soluble organic 
bodies, such as gum, gelatine, starch, albu- 
men, &c., had the property of rendering 
them insoluble after exposure to the action 
of light.* In 1855, M. Poitevin conceived 
the idea of utilizing this property in the 
production of unfading pictures, by what 
was termed a carbon process, finely powder- 
ed carbon being the material of which the 
shades of the pictures had to be formed. 
Numerous practical difficulties delayed the 
consummation desired, and a host oi experi- 
mentalists gave attention to the subject, 
with more or less success. To Mr. J. W. 
Swan, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, the honour 
belongs of completely meeting all difficulties 
of principle and detail, and of producing a 
method which is practically successful, and 
yields perfect results. In this process the 
image may be produced in any pigment, 
the tint and permanency of which may 
render its use desirable. This pigment, in 
the finest state of subdivision, is mixed with 
gelatine, and applied to paper, which can 
be kept ready for use. To render it sensi- 
tive it is immersed in a saturated solution of 
bichromate of potash, and when dry is ex- 
posed under a negative. Unlike silver 

rinting, the progress of colouration cannot 
c watched, as no indication of the action 
of light is visible ; but the time necessary 
is measured by a simple actinometer. When 
the exposure is completed, it is found that 
wherever light has acted the gelatine is in- 
soluble, whilst the parts protected from the 
action of light are still soluble in warm 
water, and can readily, together with the 
colouring matter, be washed away, the in- 
soluble portions remaining, and imprisoning 
the colouring matter so as to form a picture. 
Gradation in depth from dark to light, is 
obtained by gradation in thickness of the 
semi-transparent layer of gelatine and pig- 
ment. To secure this gradation in thick- 
ness, the observance of a curious principle 
is necessary. The action of light is suffered 
to take place on one side of the film, and 


* Some little uncertainty prevails as to the -_ 
cise re-action which takes place. It appears probable, 
however, that the action of light on the bichromate 
produces a decomposition in which a chromate of. 
chromic oxide is formed, which, being insoluble, 

revents the cote titty of the organic matter which 

8 entangled therewith. 
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the .washing away of unaltered and still 
soluble gelatine is effected at the other side. 
Through the most transparent parts of the 
negative, light passing most readily, pene- 
trates most deeply into the layer of colour- 
ed gelatine ; where its passage is retarded 
by the varying degrees of opacity in the 
negative, it penetrates the gelatine in a less 
degree. The film of gelatine and pigment 
of varying thickness on a white ground gives 
the effect of washes of water-colour of 
various depths, and produces the picture in 

adations of pigment, resembling a drawing 
in sepia, or Indianink. These photographs, 
besides possessing all the stability which 
can arise from the use of permanent pig- 
ments, possess a remarkable degree of beauty, 
not often attained in ordinary photographic 
prints. 

The principle upon which this process is 
based, namely, the action of light in render- | 
ing insoluble a mixture of a salt of chromic 
acid with organic matter, has been applied 
in a variety of modes for producing photo- 
— impressions besides that to which 
we have just referred, and there are photo- 
engraving, photo-lithography, photo-enamel- | 
ling, and photo-relievo printing processes, 
all depending on the action of chromic salts. 
Very early in the history of: the art we find 
that attempts were made to combine the 
operations of photography and the printing 
—- Niepce attempted to etch the image 

obtained on metal plates. Fizeau suc- 
ceeded to some extent in a similar opera- 
tion with Daguerrotype plates. Various 
other attempts, with a similar aim, were 
made with greater or less success; but it 
was not until the year 1852 that any great 
success was obtained, when a process was 
patented by Mr. Fox Talbot, which pos- 
sessed much promise, and which, in various | 
modifications, has been used with advantage 
since. A plate of steel or copper was coat- 
ed with a solution of gelatine or similar sub- 
stance, to which was. added bichromate of 
potash. This was exposed under a suitable 
photographic clivhé to light, which rendered 
insoluble ail the portions of gelatine upon 
which it acted, and these insoluble portions 
protected the metal in the subsequent 
operations in which an etching liquid was 
employed to bite the plate, and produced a 
printing surface. This method was only 
suitable, however, for the rendering of sub- 
jects in which there was none of the grada- 
tion technically known as half-tone, al- 
though for designs in which gradation was 
oduced by the proximity or thickness of 





nes or points employed by engravers it 
answered well. In the attempts to repro- 
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duce on an-engraved plate the effects of a 
pho: ph from nature, it has been found 
desirable to call in the aid of the principle 
involved in mezzotint or aquatint engraving, 
and secure ageneral grain on the plate, 
for the double purpose of rendering half- 
tone and giving the plate ink-holding eapa- 
city. Hitherto these attempts have not been 
attended with perfect success. About ten 
years ago, high hopes were excited by a 
method consisting of a modification of Tal- 
bot’s plan, which was introduced by Herr 
Pretsch, and gave some very fine results. 
An influential association, styled the Photo- 
galvanographic Company, was commenced 
with a view to work the process commer- 
cially, but after spending a good deal of 
capital the concern was closed, chiefly, we 
believe, from the difficulty of uniformly 
obtaining presentable results without con- 
siderable and costly aid from the hands of 
the engraver. Mr. Talbot has since made 
progress ina method announced as photo- 
glyphie engraving; Mr. Duncan Dalias has 
issued very fine examples of what he terms 
photo-electric engraving; M. De la Blan- 
chere has issued very good results engraved 
by a ‘heliographic machine;’ amongst 
others, M. Placet and Mr. J. W. Swan have 
worked successfully in the same direction ; 
but although there is no reason to doubt 
that ultimate success will be achieved in the 
application of sun drawing to engraving 
4a en the method of perfectly rendering 
a photograph from nature by the ordinary 


operations of the printing-press has yet to 
be introduced to the public. 

The application of photography to the 
production of a printing surface on a litho- 
graphic stone has undergone asimilar histo- 
ry, and with very similar success. After the 
trial of various inefficient methods, a per- 


fectly successful process ws introduced by 
Mr. J. W. Osborne, of the Government 
Survey Office, Victoria, and shortly after- 
wards, apparently independently, by Colon- 
el James, of the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Southampton ; the especial purpose of both 
gentlemen being the reproduction of official 
maps. The perfect accuracy and rapid 
facility with which facsimiles, or reductions 
on any scale can be multiplied by this meth- 
od, give it immense economic importance, 
and it is now regularly employed in the 
Ordnance Survey Office, an annual saving 
of more than £30,000 being effected to the 
country by its use. Facsimile reproductions 
of portions of Domesday book, of the first 
folio edition of Shakespeare’s works, of 
other rare works have been also issued by 
its aid. The mode of working now employ- 
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ed appears very simple. A sheet of paper 
is coated with a mixture of gelatine and 
bichromate of potash, and when dry exposed 
under a negative, by which an image in 
insoluble gelatine is obtained. The coated 
surface of the paper is now covered all 
over with transfer ink, and then floated on 
hot water, which rapidly softens and re- 
moves all the soluble gelatine and the ink 
attached to it, leaving the insoluble gelatine, 
forming the image, coated with ink on the 
paper. This image is next transferred to 
the lithographic stone, or zinc plate, which 
is then etched and worked in the usual 
way. For subjeets in line or stipple this 
answers admirably; but all the difficulties 
which pertain to photo-engraving as to the 
rendering of half-tone belong also to photo- 
lithography. The same modes of meeting 
those difficulties by the use of a grain have 
been attempted, but hitherto without per- 
feet success. The most promising effort has 
been made in a process by Messrs. Bullocks, 
of Leamington, who have issued some good 
examples, in which an aquatint grain is 
employed to break up the continuous tints 
of the ee a and render it possible to 
print them by means of lithography. 


In all the modes of multiplying a photo- 
graphic image by mechanical printing, it 


will be seen that the aim has been to make 
photography conform to the recognised 
modes of using the printing-press. But 
within the last twelve months a metbod has 
eome prominently before the public, which 
involves a distinctly new principle. This 
method was discovered independently by 
two gentlemen, Mr. J. W. Swan and Mr. 
W. B. Woodbury, its development being 
chiefly due to the latter gentleman. In 
the ordinary phtograph, variations in tint 
are obtained by different depths of reduced 
silver, having varying depths of colouring 

wer. In ordinary engravings gradation 
is obtained by large or small spaces covered 
with opaque ink. But in the new method, 
the varying depths of tint are produced 
by varying thickness of a translucent ink. 

By the use of gelatine aud bichromate of 
potash, an image in relief is obtained by 
the action of light. From this an intaglio 
in copper by electro deposition, or in soft 
metal by hydraulic pressure, is produced, 
and this intaglio forms the printing-plate. 
A transparent ink is formed by adding a 

rmanent colouring matter to a warm so- 
ution of gelatine. and a small quantity of 
this ink being poured on the middle of the 
plate, and a sheet of paper placed upon it, 
the whole is subjected to pressure, by which 
the ink is forced ‘into all the interstices of 
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the intaglio, and pressed away from the 
portions in relief. In a few seconds this 
gelatinous ink has set, and the paper, when 
lifted away, brings with it al] the transpar- 
ent ink from the intaglio, which forms a 
perfect transcript of the origitial photo- 
graphic negative. The picture is really a 
cast in coloured gelatine, showing, how- 
ever, but little relief. These pictures, 
resembling very fine photographs in per- 
manent colours, can be produced, we under- 
stand, at the rate of a hundred and twenty 
in an hour, and will probably form a valu- 
able aid to book illustration. After they 
are ep they are submitted to the 
action of a solution of sulphate of alumina, 
which protects the gelatine from the action 
of moisture. How far the simple photo- 
graphic presentment of any subject can 
compete with methods of engraving in which 
the intelligence and artistic skill of the hu- 
man brain and hand are embodied, we do 
not here discuss; but the ingenuity of the 
method and excellence of the results chal- 
lenge high approbation. 

A mode of photo; own printing, novel 
in some features, and which embodies some- 
thing of the principle common in the appli- 
cation of dyes to textile fabrics, was last 
year introduced to the public by Mr. Willis, 
and may possibly find economic application. 
It consists in exposing paper prepared with 
gelatine and bichromate of potash, and ex- 
posing it under a cliché, which will proteet 
the portions intended to form the shadows, 
and permit the action of light on the parts 
which will form the lights. On submitting 
this print to the fumes of aniline, the re- 
action between the chromic acid in the 
paper, where light has not acted, and the 
aniline, produces a black tint, whilst the 
portions upon which light has acted, having 
no effect on the aniline, remain white. 
this method, an ordinary drawing or en- 
graving of any kind serves as the cliché, 
and reproduces a facsimile of itself, without 
the necessity of obtaining a negative. In 
the reproduction of maps, plans, &c., its 
chief use will be found. 

Another phase of photographic delinea- 
tion in which the chromic salts play a part, 
has been brought to a high degree of = 
fection. It has been. found possible to form 
the image, obtained from a negative, in ce- 
ramic colours, and by the action of beat @ 
produce perfect enamel pictures. Experi- 
ments in this direction requiring especial 
skill and appliances for the management of 
ceramic operations, have been confined to 
a few individuals. M.Lafon de Camarsac 
has carried out the productioa of photo- 
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graphic enamel miniatures to the highest 
perfection, rivalling the finest ceramic paint- 
ings. His mode of working is made the 
matter of much secrecy, but there is little 
doubt that it is analogous to that of M. 
Joubert, whose chief attention has been 
devoted to the production of enamels on 
glass intended for decorative purposes, in 
which it may, for many purposes, with pro- 
priety replace painted glass. The mode of 
producing the ceramic image consists in 
coating a plate of glass with a mixture of a 
bicnromate, albumen, and honey: this is 
then exposed under a suitable cliché, in 
which the parts intended to be white will 
be brought under the action of light. The 
result is, that these parts become hardened, 
whilst the protected parts retain the moist, 
sticky character belonging to such a mix- 
ture. Vitreous colours applied in a fine 
powder adhere to the moist portions, but 
not to those parts where light has acted. 
The picture thus produced in vitreous col- 
ours is ready for firing after the usual meth- 
od employed in enamelling. It is possible 
to colour the enamel photograph so pro- 
duced in enamel colours, and so produce a 
finished enamel miniature, combining the 
faithfulness of photography with the skill of 
the miniature painter. 

In the majority of these modes of multi- 
plying the images drawn by sunlight, it is 
probable that portraiture will ever be the 
most popular application. The possession 
of asimilitude of that which it loves, ad- 
mires, or honours, seems to be a passion al- 
most amounting to a necessity of the hu- 
man mind. The portrait seems to recreate 
the past, to restore the absent, and to give 
enduring being to things which pass away. 
Cowper’s burst of fervid affection in ad- 
dressing his mother’s portrait aptly embodies 
the feeling of every one in gazing on the 
likeness of a departed friend. Goethe, 
when he speaks of the strange sweet way 
in which we seem to talk of an absent friend 
when we look upon his picture, tells a tale 
echoed in the lowliest cottage as well as in 
the palace. Photography could not fail 
then to be a popular art in supplying a want 
which the human heart has always felt. 
But the recent developments of this phase 
of the art have almost amounted to the cre- 
ation of a new ion, or a new want. 
Photography in its ordinary phases had 
stimulated the demand for portraiture, and 
brought into existence a new class of por- 
traitists, who were rapidly guperseding the 
old-fashioned race of miniature painters of 
the Miss La Creevy school, whose pink and 
‘white faces with blue shadows, large eyes, 
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and small mouths, had no chance against 
the realistic but less pretty likeness uced 
by the camera. But although for many 
years photographic portraiture was in de- 
mand, it was not a rage. Little more than 
half a dozen years ago, a Parisian photog- 
rapher conceived the idea of issuing a new 
style of picture, which he designated cartes 
de visite. The idea took, although the pic- 
tures were never employed for the purpose 
indicated by the name which distinguished 
them. But whilst no one was guilty of the 
vulgarity of leaving a portrait as a visiting 
card, everybody sat for a picture in the new 
style, and a system of portrait exchange 
and portrait collection was initiated, which 
has no precedent in pictorial art, and the 
statistics of which seem almost fabulous. 

A variety of causes contributed to the 

pularity of this new phase of portraiture, 

ides its appeal to the latent love of pic- 
tures and persons. There was a complete- 
ness in the portrayal which had not before 
been usual: the man and his dress, or more 
important still, the woman and her dress, 
were depicted. The small proportions in 
which these were rendered, witha precision 
which secured complete identity, relieved 
them of much of the harshness which the 
uncompromising fidelity of the camera ap- 
peared to give to larger pictures, in which 
every freckle, scar, and wrinkle was ren- 
dered in black and white without the re- 
deeming aid of colour. Albums for the re- 
ception of these pictures were provided, and 
these once obtained must be filled, first with 
family and friends, and then with popular 
favourites, and the photographic album con- 
taining the domestic portrait gallery, soon 
became a necessary adjunct of every draw- 
ing-room table. Royalty did not disdain to 
countenance and contribute to the popular 
fashion, and familiar portraits, not only of 
the reigning sovereign, but of every mem- 
ber of the royal family, down to the latest 
baby, became common in the home of every 
subject. At first these picture galleries in- 
dicated the predilections, tastes, and preju- 
dices of the collector, and the especial bent 
of his hero-worship was —— in the se- 
lection of the portraits. But soon the rage 
assumed a more catholic form, and universal 
iconolatry seemed to prevail. Cobden 
and Palmerston, Disraeli and Bright, Glad- 
stone and Derby, Louis Napoleon and Gar- 
ibaldi, Colenso and the Bishop of Oxford, 
Father Newman and Dr. Cumming, Arch- 
bishop Manning and Mr. Binney, may be 
found in the same album, without impeach- 
ing the orthodoxy in divinity, or indicating 
the bias in politics, of the collector. Neither 
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can any disrespect to the divine be argued 
if he is associated as near neighbour to a 
dramatist or popular singer, or the implied 
greatness of the statesman be called in ques- 
tion, if bis vis-d-vis be the Chinese giant 
Chang, or General Tom Thumb. The pub- 
lishers of this class of portraits could fur- 
nish some singular statistics of popularity, 
curious enough in their way. A popular 
singer or actor or a successful prize-fighter 
will sometimes have a run entering into tens 
of thousands of copies; but the demand 
will suddenly collapse, and their names will 
be heard no more. Public men, whose 
names are distinguished in connection with 
the pulpit, with literature, science, or art, 
or in the legislature, are in constant demand, 
notwithstanding that the especial rage of 
this collection of portraits has within the 
last twelve months considerably subsided. 
Royal portraiture is always ular, and 
perhaps nothing can more strikingly illus- 
trate the loyalty of Englishmen than the 
constant demand for portraits of mem- 
bers of the reigning family. Just about the 

riod of the marriage of the Prince of 

ales, a photographer in Brussels had the 

ood fortune to obtain sittings from the 
Sam and several members of the Royal 
Family, including the Prince of Wales and 
the Princess Alexandra, and the sale of 
these portraits exceeded two millions of 
copies. One photographer alone in this 
country has, during the last few years, issued 
upwards of half a million yearly of mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. After the Royal 
Family, popular statesmen are the greatest 
favourites: Lord Palmerston during his life 
and for some little time after his death be- 
ing in greatest demand. Ifthe sale of men’s 
portraits afford any indication ‘of the pop- 
ularity of their principles, it is tolerably 
manifest that liberalism obtains very strong- 
ly in this country, the circulation of the 
portraits being in the ratio of ten of Glad- 
stone to one of Derby, who is, however, 
judged-by this standard, the most popular 
of the conservatives. On the other hand, 
the portraits of Louis Napoleon and Gari- 
baldi have about an equal popularity, the 
rage for the portraits of the latter being 
more spasmodic, and of the former more 
steady. After statesmen, popular literary 
men and clergymen are most in demand; 
and after these, men of science and artists ; 
and lastly, popular actors and singers. Bish- 
os seem to circulate in virtue of their rank, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury having the 
most extended circulation, whilst clergymen 
and ministers are prized only in virtue of 
their popularity. Mr. Spurgeon was for a 
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time in very large circulation ; Mr. Binney 
less extensively, but more constantly. 

Of public portraits alone, it is certain 
that within the last few years the issue has 
amounted to several millions, the issue by 
one publishing firm having exceeded half a 
million a year, whilst the private portraits 
circulated in family and — circles 
only, have been distributed in still greater 
numbers. During some years whilst the 
card mania was at its height, it was not an 
uncommon thing for photographers who 
devoted themselves solely to private prac- 
tice, without any view to publication, to 
issue ten thousand copies annually, making 
an aggregate of many millions of portraits 
issued in family circles only. 

Other forms of photographic portraiture 
have recently shared with the carte de visite 
a portion of the popular favour. * Diamond 
Cameos,’ in which four small medallions, 
representing four different views of the face, 
punched into convexity to give a semblance 
of relief, have claimed attention. Cabinet 
portraits, which resemble the carte in form 
and details, but in larger dimensions, are 
rapidly gaining popularity. Amplified por- 
traits, some of the size of lite, produced 
from smail negatives by the solar camera, 
an apparatus - which all the details of the 
small portrait are magnified without the 
optical inconveniences which would result 
from the attempt to take pictures of such 
large size direct, have of late years begun 
to attract public attention. On the phenom- 
ena of binocular vision, and its illustration 
by the stereoscope and photography ; on the 
attempts to produce sculpture by the aid of 
a series of portraits taken all round the sit- 
ter, the outlines of which were subsequently 
traced by a pentagraph, one arm of which, 
by successive incisions, cut out the figure 
from a mass of modelling clay; and many 
other familiar and unfamiliar pictorial ap- 
plications, we must refrain from extended 
comment. 

The claim of photography to rank as a 
fine art has been, especially inrelation to 
portraiture, hotly contested of late years. 
On the first discovery of such a method of 
delineation, its beauty received high recog- 
nition from the first authorities, and we find 
Paul Delaroche affirming its high art excel- 
lence ; we further find, that the first Presi- 
dent of the Photographic Society was also 
President of the Royal Academy. Later, 
it has become customary amongst many 
artists to decry photegraphy as a soulless, 
mechanical method of delineation, and its 
results as vulgar and despicable. The fact 
that photography displaces and supersedes 
66. 
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a large number of those who have hitherto 
claimed the sole immunities attaching to 
the name of artist, renders it not unnatural 
that its claims should be regarded with jeal- 
ous distrust ; and the fact that its facile arms 
have been opened to many whose vile pro- 
ductions have tainted its reputation, has 
furnished a ready argument to those who 
would dispute its capability and position. 
In regard to portraiture, however, the case 
is tolerably clear. The painter is not a 
mere imitative machine: he endows his 
work with a certain character. The fact 
that Titian or Vandyke always made gen- 
tlemen of his sitters—that Kneller and Lely 
invested the most commonplace damsel with 
a meretricious charm — that Reynolds and 
Gain:borough each lent his own specific 
race to the portraits he painted, need not 
disputed. It is said they painted a soul 

as well as a face ; but it may 4 fairly doubted 
whether that soul was that of the sitter or 
the painter. If the artist simply reproduce 
the expression he sees, he does exactly 
what photography does. If he paint the 
expression which he conceives to be char- 
acteristic of his sitter, he paints a concep- 
tion of his own, which, whatever it may 
add of force, beauty, or pictorial value, does 
not add to the literal truth of the resem- 
blance. When Boswell asked of Johnson 
whether he preferred ‘ fine portraits or those 
ot which the merit is resemblance,’ he re- 
ceived the unhesitating response, ‘ That 
their chief excellence is in being like” A 
doctrine has been long held, however, which, 
as commonly stated, cannot be fairly gain- 
said, that a portrait should represent the 
sitter at his best. Jean Paul Richter has 
remarked that it should be such a perpetu- 
ation of the best self that it might induce 
the original, whenever he looked upon it, 
to avoid being more grovelling or base than 
his pictured resemblance. Mankind readily 
accept the doctrine, and by common consent 
it is regarded as a painter’s duty to give 
dignity and grace to his portraits. A mat- 
ter-of-fact portrait is almost an affront. 
When Humboldt, the diplomatist, who re- 
fused to sit to Isabey, afterwards saw his 
rtrait in the picture of the Congress of 
maa he exclaimed, ‘I determined to pay 
nothing for my portrait, and the rogue of a 
ainter has takin his revenge by making it 
ike.” This notion of’ painting a man at his 
best and representing the inner life and 
charact: r, and not merely a map ot his face, 
is really more specious than strictly true; 
or, at least, such truth as it contains is often 
used to give currency to much that is falla- 
eious. The inner life and character may 
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be suggested ; the ‘ mind, the music breath- 
ing o'er the face,” may be embodied in a 
painting. But when this is attempted by 
altering in the slightest degree the features, 
a false and conventional — however pleas- 
ing — portrait must be the result. Many 
painters have certain tricks of their own 
whereby they conceive they add to the 
beauty of the countenance. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, for instance, gives a special curve 
of the eyebrow to all his sitters ; and society 
admires these prettinesses. But it is easy 
to bring the matter to a stern test: Is it 
not tolerably certain that we should prefer 
to see a good photograph of Shakspeare or 
Milton, of Luther, or John Knox, or Oliver 
Cromwell, than all the paintings in which 
the artist gave us his notion of the best self 
of his sitter? Of Cromwell we have, prob- 
ably, one of the best of existing historical 
portraits: his stern injunction, ‘ Paint me 
as I am, warts and wrinkles as well,’ check- 
ed, doubtless, the softening touches of the 
artist ; and Samuel Cooper’s head of Crom- 
well is a portrait to val 
The fact is that a get otograph has a 
truth of its own, rarely Giana to the 
highest efforts of the limner: and the term 
has become idiomatic in our language, that 
a truthful transcript of a thing is ‘ photo- 
graphic’ in its resemblance. Fa pho- 
tograph often possesses a subtlety of re- 
semblance which brings out characteristics 
of race or mental capacity scarcely seen in 
the original, but which culeeiiteie exist. 
Unexpected family likeness is at times sud- 
denly revealed in the photograph in a star- 
tling degree. Nathaniel Hawthorne has il- 
lustrated this very skilfully in his romance 
of the ‘ House with the Seven Gables,’ and 
expressed his conviction that ‘ there is a won- 
derful insight in heaven’s broad and simple 
sunshine. While we give it credit for only de- 
picting the merest surface, it actually brings 
out the secret character with a truth no 
painter would ever venture upon, even could 
he detect it.’ The painter, it is true, pos- 
sesses facilities not always within the reach 
of the photographer: his work extends over 
many hours or days, during which he may 
perchance get glimpses of a higher or bet- 
ter expression than that presented to the 
camera in the few seconds in which its work 
is accomplished, an accident in no wise to 
be debited against photography, as it 
would have rendered that expression if it 
had been presented to it. That photography 
is responsible for some sad travesties of the 


human face divine is an argument of little 


weight. We do not estimate the character 
of the apostles by that of Judas Iscariot. 
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Out of the domain of portraiture, the art 
claims of photography have been less dis- 
puted. Bedford's photographs of the ruins 
of Baalbec, of the Mount of Olives, the 
Garden of Gethsemane or the Lake of 
Gennesareth, and a hundred other scenes 
in the East, are subjects in which we require 
the most literal imitative art, and of which 
we should resent the production of fancy 
pictures, or even renderings in which the 
subjectivity of the painter obtruded itself. 
In the Swiss views of Mr. W. England, and 
the English lakes of Mr. Mudd, we prize 
the admirable rendering of charming scenes 
in nature the more because they are also 
truthful. The wondrously beautiful instan- 
taneous pictures of Mr. Valentine Blan- 
chard or Mr. Breese, in which the varying 
phases of flying cloud and breaking wave, 
of sunrise and sunset, transient glorics 
which the jaws of darkness swallow before 
aman can say,‘ Behold!’ are prized be- 
cause they snatch a grace beyond the reach 
of art. in all cases where pure imitative 
art without imagination is required, it is 
scarcely questioned that the sun is the best 
limner, ‘nature’s sternest painter, yet the 
best.’ 

The photographer’s materials are doubt- 
less less plastic than those of the painter, 
and less capable of expressing the artist’s 
conception. Yet even in this respect pho- 
tography is not so mechanical as might seem 
at first glance necessary to such a mode of 
delineation. The photographer can stamp 
the impress of his mind upon his work, and 
in proportion to his artistic culture will be 
the beauty of his work. Even in portrai- 
ture the ‘manner’ of the photographer is 
as distinctly seen as in the work of the paint- 
ter, and the connoisseur in this branch of 
art, in looking over a series of portraits, 
will distinguish with perfect certainty a 
Claudet, a Williams, a Mayall, a Robinson, 
or a Silvy. It is not merely in the distinc- 
tive arrangement and accessory, in the man- 
agement of pose and lighting, or in the 
attention to expression which is apparent ; 
but in the pictorial feeling of the whole that 
this manner is manifest. The control over 
the light and shade, and the force on the 
one hand or the delicacy on the other, de- 
pending much on the judgment exercised 
m the exposure and in the chemical process 
of development, all exercise an important 
influence on the art-value of the result, and 
effectually preclude the notion that in pho- 
tography pictures are produced by a me- 
chanical process similar to that in which a 


tune is ground out of a barrel-organ. With- 
out falsifying, photography can ameliorate 





if it be in the hands of an artist, whilst it 
may easily caricature when it is in the 
hands of one ignorant of art. The latter 
like Procrustes fits every sitter to his limited 
appliances regardless of the result. 

t cannot be denied that photography has 
many pictorial offences to answer for, and if 
its art-claims were to be judged by the pro- 
ductions of eight-tenths of the self-styled 
‘ photographic artists’ who multiply traves- 
ties of humanity, they would assuredly be 
found wanting. Every form of awkward- 
ness in position, every style of incongruity 
in accessory and entourage has been ex- 
hausted, every canon of art studiously out- 
raged. Even the special claim of a 
raphy to accuracy has been ingeniously 
destroyed by mismanagement of light and 
shadow upon which form depends, by the 
use of bad lens, and worse manipulation, 
and by the exaggeration of the tendency in 
photography to mistranslate colour. These 
and other enormities are set down against 
photography ; but in spite of these, we ap- 
prehend that an art with such capabilities 
will maintain a high distinctive position of 
its own, however grudgingly its position in 
the sisterhood of the arts may be ceded to 
it. 

The inexorable conditions which bound 
the photographer’s powers to the production 
of that which his lens can see and nothing 
more, closes to him in the strictest sense the 
domain of imaginative or ideal art. But 
difficult as the task may seem to give em- 
bodiment to a conception of the artist’s 
brain by the aid of photography, it has been 
attempted with an amount of success which 
may be fairly said to establish the legitimacy 
of the effort. Some years ago Mr. Lake 
Price, a painter of good position, produced 
some of the earliest photographs of this kind, 
which excited considerable attention. More 
recently, Mr. Rejlander, a Swedish painter, 
who had devoted himself to photography, 
took a still more ambitious step, and with 
wonderful skill made some attempts to pro- 
duce ideal subjects. By a method techni. 
cally styled double printing, the various 
components of the picture, produced on 
separate negatives, were printed in succes- 
sion on the paper, and by skilful arrange- 
ment and combination made to form one 
harmonious whole. He has more recently 
devoted himself to the production of genre 
pictures by the aid of photography, many of 
which tell a story, or express a sentiment, 
with more force, truth, and beauty than half 
of the similar attempts made with pencil 
and canvas. Boldest and most successful, 
however, of those who have made photog- 
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raphy subservient to their conceptions of 
pictorial art is Mr. H. P. Robinson, a gen- 
tleman who has attained a high position as a 
portraitist. Tis success in what may be 
termed the purely pictorial applications of 
photography has been most unequivocal, and 

as been due not less to his judicious choice 
of subjects suited to the powers of the art 
he employed, than to the culture and skill 
he has brought to bear on its application. 
Eschewing imaginative art as the legitimate 
ground of the painter, he has devoted him- 
self to a field in which photography may be 
— without challenge, the rendering of 
characteristic scenes of English domestic 
and rural life, in which he has achieved very 
high success, and has illustrated very nobly 
the capacity of this method of delineation 
for realizing, within certain limits, the 
conceptions of the artist, and the photogra- 
pher’s power to select, arrange, and com- 
pose from various materials a perfect picto- 
rial whole. If Zeuxis ot Heraclea were 
permitted to employ five models from which 
to select the beautiful parts in each to com- 
plete the picture of one beautiful woman, 
surely the photographer may have the priv- 
ilege of the painter and produce his picture 
piecemeal, if he can justity his claim by 
presenting a successful result. 

The absence of colour will always neces- 


sarily limit the scope of ae | in art, 


for although photography in natural colours 
has already been proved possible, there is 
not much probability of the discovery be- 
coming of practical use. Nevertheless pho- 
tography will always have a position of its 
own, which will be little influenced by the 
status awarded to it in art. One of its 
most serious early disabilities as a hand- 
maiden of art, the false rendering of colour 
into light and shade, is fast being overcome. 
That blue is a highly actinic colour, and 
rellow and red non-actinic, remain facts. 
That blue eyes are apt to be rendered too 
ale, that golden tresses are apt to a r 
A the photograph black, still. vate Ye 
tendency ; but the improvements in appli- 
ances, and the increase of skill in meeting 
difficulty by expedient, have contributed 
much to neutralize these disadvantages, and 
enabled the skilful photographer to approx- 
imate to a correct scale in his mono-chro- 
matic rendering of objects in colour. This 
capability has been found of essential value 
in the reproduction of paintings, an applica- 
tion of photography of essential value to 
art and artists, as the photograph presents 
not a translation in which the special man- 
ner of the author is lost, but a transcript of 
the original, in which every characteristic 
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of handling and treatment is retained. 
This is a branch of photography which has 
received rapid development of late, and, by 
its rapidity and cheapness as well as its 
fidelity, is materially tending to supersede 
engraving. 

e credit which has been denied to pho- 
tography on the score of art capacity must, 
however, be conceded to its literal fidelity 
in rendering facts. That it is not imagina- 
tive, that it cannot modify or omit details 
from its presentments, becomes, in many 
cases, its cardinal virtue. If it nothing ex- 
tenuate, it sets down naught in malice, and 
when it enters the witne:s-box its evidence 
leaves little room for doubt. Hence it has 
taken an important place as an auxiliary to 
the administration of justice, both in civil 
and criminal cases. In multiplying indis- 
putable facsimiles of important documents, 
in indicating pictorially the relative posi- 
tions of disputed territory, its use is obvious. 
But it is in its aid to the discovery of iden- 
tity in persons charged with crime that its 
legal use is most important. Nearly twelve 

ears ago Mr. J. A. Gardiner, governor of 

ristol gaol, addressed a letter to the gov- 
ernors of Her Majesty’s gaols generally, 
pointing out the importance of preserving 
a photographic record of the prisoners under 
their charge — a veritable rogue’s gallery ! 
which might be a rare study to the disci- 
ples of Lavater. It was not with a view to 
the study and classification of pkysiognomi- 
cal types that Mr. Gardiner proposed to se- 
cure sun drawings of his entorced guests, 
but solely with a view to their identification 
when they visited gaol a second time. ‘ It 
is well known to > he said, ‘who have 
been concerned in cMminal administration, 
that the most cunning, the most skilled, and 
the most daring offenders, are migratory in 
their habits; that they do not locate them- 
selves in any particular town or district, but 
extend their ravages to wherever tliere is 
the most open field for crime ;’ the best 
planned robberies, he adds, being rarely 
conducted by the resident thieves in any 
district. This migratory, or Bohemian ten- 
dency, diminished the risk of identification 
in the exact ratio in which it brought the 
criminals within fresh judicial districts and 
under fresh official inspection, and often 
permitted expert professional thieves, har- 
dened criminals, to pass off lightly as first 
offenders, only just stepping out of the path 
of rectityde. Written descriptions were 
rarely found sufficiently precise for identi- 
fication, and hence Mr, Gardiner was in- 
duced to try photography, which he found 
most efficient br the purpose, and strongly 
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recommended for systematic adoption to his | gives of his place of birth, last residence, 
brother governors. The success which at-| education, trade, religion, &c. The circu- 
tended the partial adoption of this plan in- | lar, containing the portraits and these par- 
duced a Select Committee of the House of ticulars, is forwarded by the governor to the 


Lords, on whose Report the Prison Act of 
1865 was framed, to recommend its univer- 
sal adoption in Her Majesty’s prisons.* 


governor of a neighbouring gaol, stating 
that ‘the prisoner above described is in cus- 
tody for trial ;’ and a request is added that 


For some unexplained reason the Secretary | if he is recognised as having-been in custo- 
of State did not see fit to adopt the recom- | dy before, particulars may be forwarded, 
mendation, and photography is only em- and also that the circular may be forward- 
ployed where the governors of gaols them- | ed to the gaol marked in the route annexed. 
selves see its importance. | Thus the document passes through a pre- 

Where the system is adopted, the por- scribed route, receiving as it travels the 
trait of every criminal is taken as soon as testimony of various governors, intimating 
he arrives at the gaol, and prints from this that the prisoner is ‘ not known,’ or that he 
negative are circulated, attached to a print- | was convicted at any former period, gener- 
ed form, in which a description is given, in- | ally under some other name than that now 
cluding details of age, height, complexion, assumed, and is finally returned to the 
hair, eyes, nose, whiskers, and specific marks, gaol from whence it was issued, furnishing 
and also the account which the prisoner | at times curious facts in the statistics of 

crime, and in the biography of gaol-birds. 


As may readily be conceived, the prison 
* ‘Although the proof of former convictions is | 


not one which is directly involved in the question of 
Eo discipline, the attention of the committee 

as so frequently, during the course of examination, 
been drawn to the at public inconvenience which 
is felt from the difficulty in ae a previously 
convicted prisoner, that they cannot close their re- 
port without indicating both the extent of the evil 
and the ae ng: ot a remedy, The committee 
are satistied that itis of the greatest importance 
that those offenders who are commencing a course 
of crime should be made aware that each repetition 
of it, duly recorded and proved, willinvolve a mate- 
rial increase of punishment, pain, and inconvenience 
to them. 

* Sir W. Crofton states with great clearness, the 
prejudicial effect which the gy my d of identifyin 
previously convicted prisoners has had in Ireland, 
and he has indicated photography as a simple means 
by which it has been in a great measure obviated. 

*The governors of Bristol, Wakefield, and Leeds 
gaols, corroborate the advantage of the use of pho- 
tography. Mr. Gardiner says, “I introduced some 
years ugo, indeed I was the first who introduced 
them, the Daguerrotype portraits of the prisoners, 
and, from having succeeded in one or two cases, we 
introduced it more freely; we now take a large 
number of portraits, and I think it would be very 
difficult for a man to escape detection in our gaol. 
I take a stereoscopic picture instead of a plain pur- | 
trait, and I request the parties to whom I send i to 
put it into the stereoscope. They have a better op- | 
portunity of seeing the man before them standing | 
out in relief. We merely take portraits otf those | 
whom we do not know,—railway thieves, and | 
strangers to the city, who are taken up for picking | 
pockets at the railway stations and in railway car- | 
riages. We have found out a great many by that 
means, On one occasion I recollect an officer of | 
mine being offered a large sum of money by the | 
wife of a prisoner to release him. He was offered 
£100. This was reported to me; and I thought, as 
the man had only three months more to serve, he 
certainly must be wanting somewhere elae. I took 
his portrait directly, and sent it round to perhaps 40 


limner is not often favoured with willing sit- 
ters, and strange are the devices by which 
the cunning of the criminal is manifested 
in evading this unerring mode of personal 
identification, which he regards as taking 
_a mean advantage of him. Some treat the 
| attempt with open defiance, resolutely re- 
‘fusing to sit still during the operation; 
others, with a mock air of submission, sit 
| perfectly quict during the preliminary ar- 
|rangements and focu-sing operation, but 
move sufficiently at the vital moment of 
_exposure; others, who pretend to have no 
| objection to be portrayed, contrive to pro- 
duce such an amount of facial contortion, 
| by squinting, twisting the mouth, &c., as 
| will effectually destroy identity in the por- 
|trait. In some cases this cunning is met 
with resolute perseverance, and in others 
| with stratagem, so that in all cases a suffi- 
ciently characteristic likeness is obtained. 
One governor informs us that he generally 
contrives that the operation shall take place 
just before dinner, and refractory sitters 
are informed that no dinner will be dis- 
pensed until the portrait has been obtained, 
a practical argument, the force of which is 
generally recognised. In another gaol, 
after the sitter has, by movement or contor- 
tion, baffled the portraitist, he, or still more 
commonly she, is handed to a seat in a 
well-lighted place to rest awhile and watch 


or 50 different gaols, and he was recognised at last 
at Dover. [hadan order from the Secretary of 
State to remove him instead of discharging him. I 
removed him on a Friday, and on the following Fri- 
day he was sentenced to fifteen bi = transporta- 
tion for highway rx” and the committee 
strongly recommend the further extension of this 
— veajeeth inexpensive, O selec x~ wholly 

rom o! on.’ — Report ect Committee 
on Prison Discipline, 


the operation repeated with the next criminal. 
The sitter just rejoicing in the cunning 
which has defeated the attempt of the pho- 
tographer, generally sits perfectly still, 
watching with eager interest the operation 
for which another is sitting. In the mean- 
time, a concealed camera, within range of 
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which the first victim had been placed, is 
doing its work, and a natural and character- 
istic likeness is obtained of the unconscious 
criminal, who had apparently retired, mas- 
ter of the situation. A strange and sad 
gallery of portraits, not quite denuded of 
individuality by close cropped hair and pris- 
on gray garb; the portraits being often 
secured in the guise in which the culprit 
comes into the hands of justice. A series 
forwarded to the writer, by the excellent 
governor of Carlisle gaol, himself an accom- 
plished photographer, might furnish a mourn- 
ful theme for the moralist. Not all brutal- 
ized, or besotted, or sinister; not all with 
the forehead villanous low, the square jaw, 
the coarse mouth, or the eye of wild beast ; 
but in more cases a weak and weary, or a 
craven and humbled look. Some of the 
faces remind us painfully of another series 
of portraits, taken by Dr. Hugh Diamond, 
of insane persons, and suggest to us the 
connection between diseased morals and 
diseased minds, between crime and insanity. 
Physiognomy, to the careful observer, may 
often; doubtless, indicate tendencies of char- 
acter, and suggest phases of mental history. 
None of the portraits before us look intel- 
lectual, or suggest culture: they are mostly 
of a low type; but there is nothing to sug- 
gest the dogged, resisting, vindictive beings, 
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with overhanging felon-brow and sunken 
cruel eyes, which sensation writers at times 


attribute to the criminal classes. They are 
rather examples of God’s image degraded 
and enfeebled by neglect ; plants which re- 
semble weeds, because left without culture. 
The only portrait marked as that of a mur- 
derer is that of a weak but not imbecile-look- 
ing old man, the mildest in expression 
amongst a score of criminals. 
Photography, as the auxiliary of the de- 
tective in tracking the criminal flying from 
justice, renders most important service.* 
he photograph of Miiller, the murderer of 
Mr. ion became practically his death- 
warrant. It supplied the jeweller, who 
bought the plundered chain, with a means 
of identifying the foreign-looking person 
who sold it, and rendered the offiver of jus- 
tice, who had never seen him, familiar with 
his features, so that he detected him amongst 
the crowd of passengers on the deck of the 
Victoria when, on a fine summer day, it en- 
tered the bay of New York, to give, in a 


* We understand that the London Stereoscopic 
and Photographic Company, one of the largest pro- 
ductive houses in every branch of Photography, fre- 
quently receive from Scotland Yard instructions to 
produce as many as 2,000 copies of the portrait of 
oe Sapeseant criminal at large and wanted by the 
police, 
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few hours, the murderer liberty in a new 
world. The ‘ card’ of the absconding fraudu- 
lent debtor or embezzling clerk is placed in 
the hands of Inspector Bucket, and he 
starts off without hesitation to Australia or 
America to apprehend a man he has never 
seen. The universality of photographic 
portraiture has been singularly useful in 
this respect. There are few men, open 
in any degree to the sympathies of their 
kind, who have not at some time sat for a 

hotograph, little dreaming of the weapon 
it placed in the hands of their pursuers 
should they at any time step into the paths 
of crime. The powers of this silent witness 
have, however, led to singular exaggeration, 
and the lovers of the marvellous have been 
treated from time to time with records of 
the detection of murderers by the image 
remaining on the dead eye of the victim, 
which, duly magnified and photographed, 
has borne swift witness against the criminal. 
It is needless to say that this is an absurd 
impossibility. The retina of the eye re- 
tains the impression of an object so long as 
that object is before it, as does a mirror, 
and no longer. It has never been alleged, 
indeed, that the dead eye retained impres- 
sions, except in the case of murdered per- 
sons; the common belief in the Nemesis 
which attends the man-slayer having ap- 
parently generated this superstition in the 
domain of science. 

Amongst the scientific applications of 
this art we find its noblest and most impor- 
tant uses. As an unerring means of mak- 
ing permanent register of transient effects, 
and recording facts in exact science, it has 
taken a high position, and as presenting a 
means of preserving the absolute autograph 
of nature it has already been the agent of 
valuable discovery. Sun, moon, and stars 
have impressed their own portraits on pho- 
tographic tablets; magnetism by its aid re- 
cords its own daily history; and the barom- 
eter records its own variations by photo- 
graphic impressions. When announcing 
Daguerre’s discovery, Arago, with prescient 
view, said it gave hopes of executing, in a 
few minutes, charts of the moon, then one 
of the most tedious and most delicate opera- 
tions in astronomy. Since then his predic- 
tions have been more than verified. From 
the first a host of experimentalists have 
devoted themselves to the photography of 
the celestial bodies. Dr. Draper, Mr. Bond, 
and Mr. Rutherford in America; Father 
Secchi in Italy ; Bertch, Arnauld, and Fou- 
eault in France; Crookes, Huggins, Fry, 
Brothers, with a host of others, and above 
all, De la Rue, in this country, are all asso- 
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ciated with its rapid progress. Photog- 
raphy has not only enabled the astronomer 
to obtain ready and accurate record of all 
the eye could see, but it has recorded facts 
in connection with the physical history of 
the sun which the eye could not see, the 
photographic tablet being sensible to rays 
which made no effect on the organs of 
vision. In the year 1854 Sir John Her- 
schel recommended that daily records should 
be made by photography of the sun’s sur- 
face, at different stations, for comparison, 
and in accordance with this suggestion a 
photo-heliograph was established at Kew 
under the direction of Warren De la Rue, 
and others have since been established in 
different parts of the world. The impor- 
tance of this constant and exact observation 
of the sun-spots becomes striking when it 
is remembered that a singular coincidence 
has been noted between the periodicity of 
their maximum recurrence and the maxi- 
mum magnetic disturbance of our own 
lobe. More than half a century ago Sir 
illiam Herschel, in a ccmmnbalia paper 
on the subject, pointed out a connection 
between the number of spots on the sun’s 
dise and the abundance of the harvest. 
Without speculating on the fact that stars 
of the first magnitude, suns of other sys- 
tems, have disappeared from record, and 


the possible darkening of our sun, the as- 
certained connection between magnetic 
storms and the increase in these spots is 
matter enough for grave consideration and 


For this observation 
re presents the only accurate and 
available facilities, and the results have 
been carefully tabulated by Mr. Warren 
De la Rue. Other most important photo- 
graphic researches into the physical aspects 
of the sun have been made by the same 
gentleman. On the occasion of the com- 
plete solar eclipse in 1860, an expedition of 
astronomers under his direction visited 
Rivabellosa in Spain to obtain the most 
favourable point of observation. During 
the eclipse upwards of forty _photographs 
were taken, in which the corona and the 
luminous prominences, or red flames, were 
finely rendered. In regard to the latter — 
observed on two former occasions, but the 
nature of which and whether they belonged 
to the sun or moon was; unknown — it 
was ascertained that they really belonged 
to the sun and were not optical illusions, 
and one prominence was moreover shown 
in the photographs not visible in the optical 
examination? the phenomena. Astrono- 
mers in Italy, France, and America, also 
obtained photographs of this eclipse, which 


careful observation. 
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confirmed the {observations made in Spain. 
Since then Mr. Warren De la Rue has ob- 
tained photographs of the sun, showing 
traces of Mr. Nasmyth’s ‘ willow leaves,’ 
and has further ascertained, by the aid of 
stereoscopic pictures, that the facule are 
elevations in the sun’s pho'osphere. The 
photographs of the surface of the moon 
have suggested facts in its physical history 
of much interest. Taking advantage 
the phenomena of libration, the moon 
having a libratory motion through an are 
of 21°, it has been possible to secure stereo- 
scopic images of the moon, indicating its 
conformation with an accuracy before un- 
attainable. Portions before regarded as 
seas, it is now an may be covered 
with vegetation, and it is deemed probable 
that it possesses a dense atmosphere. Photo- 
graphs of the stars and planets, of Jupiter 
with his belts and satellites, have also been 
obtained. Minute as are many of these 
photographs, they admit of a sufficient de- 
gree of amplification to prove of the highest 
interest. In the case of the most recent 
and perfect lunar photograph by Mr. Ruth- 
erford, of New York, from an original 
negative under two inches in diameter, en- 
larged prints of twenty-one inches diameter 
are obtained, po<sessed of a sharpness and 

rfection of definition in every way satis- 
actory. 

Another application of photography, cog- 
nate to this, is its employment at Greenwich 
for recording the magnetic and meteorologi- 
cal variations, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Glaisher. When the importance of 
preserving a strict record of the magnetie 
perturbations occurred to the Astronomer 
Royal, and thirty years ago a maynetic 
observatory was attached to the establish- 
ment at Greenwich, it was placed in the 
charge of qualified attendants, who made 
their observations every two hours, night 
and day; and even this frequency was 
often found insufficient for a satisfactory 
record during magnetic storms. Photo- 
graphy has now superseded this wearisome 
and monotonous duty, and performs the 
office better, since it preserves a continuous. 
in place of an intermittent, register. Pow- 
erful as the magnetic force would seem, it 
is utterly impossible to secure self-registra- 
tion of its vibrations by any mechanical 
means, the interposition of a cobweb being 
sufficient to derange the natural movements 
of the suspended magnetic bar. In effect- 
ing the photographic registration, a small 
concave mirror is attached to the apparatus 
suspending the magnet, the mirror of course 
moving with every movement of the mag- 
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net. This concave mirror reflects the flame 
of a jet of napthalized gas, converging to a 

int at a distance of about 12 feet, where 
it falls upon a plano-convex cylindrical lens, 
which brings it to a sharp focus. Immedi- 
ately in the focus of this lens is a cylinder 
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of sensitive photographic paper, which stead-' 


ily revolves, completing its revolution in 
twenty-four hours. With every movement 
of the magnet, the mirror effects a move- 
ment in the reflected light, and every 
movement of the light is duly registered in 
a latent image on the photographic paper, 
which only requires to be developed to give 
an autograph of the magnet and the record 
of its every perturbation. The barometri- 
cal variations are recorded by an analogous 
contrivance. 

In microscopic science, photography has 
not been more niggard of its aid, and per- 
fect pictures, amplified several thousand 
diameters, of the most difficult test objects, 
such as the Pleurosigma Angulatum, with 
every marking most sharply rendered, have 
been obtained. In surveying, topography, 
and physical geography, photography fur- 
nishes the most accurate data. In geology 
its records of the anatomy of the earth sur- 
pass in accuracy and interest the finest 
hand-drawing. In medical and surgical 
science its records of malformations or mor- 
bid conditions are necessarily of more value 
than records which might be characterized 
by the imperfect observation of the recorder. 
The same is true, indeed, of a score of other 
applications, such as the presentment of 
ethnological types. the transcript of ancient 
manuscripts, or of hieroglyphics from Thebes 
or Phile, or the contents oF, a Saxon barrow. 
Everything, in short, where a minute record 
‘untinctured by the prepossession or the in- 
capacity of the recorder is of importance 
to the advancement of science, may receive 
the aid of this unerring and willing adjutor. 

Amongst the many singular uses as a re- 
corder to which photography has been put, 
its employment by Professor Piazzi Smyth 
in delineating an interior into which for 
thousands of years the light of day had 
never penetrat+d, is one of the most inter- 
esting. Professor Smyth had a theory, 
which had been before promulgated, that 
we had an inheritance in the Great Pyra- 
mid. The wisdom of the Egyptians was. 
supposed to have intended something more 
than a large tomb by these eternal monu- 
ments. Professor Smyth believed that the 
granite coffer was a primeval measure of 
capacity enshrined beyond the destructive 
action of cold, or heat, or moisture, or 
time ; and by means of photography he re- 
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solved to bring the hidden and forgotten 
secret to light. A recently discovered form 
of portable sunlight, magnesium wire, which 
burns like a taper with a flame unrivalled 
in actinic rays, furnished him with the means. 
With a firman from the Pasha, a photo- 
graphic equipment, magnesium wire, and a 
well-seasoned measuring-rod to place in 
contact with the objects to be photographed, 
the Professor proceeded to his task, and 
vindicated the position he had upheld. The 
photograph of the granite coffer, with the 
system of measuring-rods attached, furnished 
data for the calculation which proves that 
the vessel was a measure of capacity, from 
which the English quarter had been origi- 
nally derived, and that the Egyptian coffer 
just measured with mathematical accuracy, 
four times the amount of our hereditary 
standard wheat-meazure. 

Photography, besides aiding and devel- 
oping science generally, is perpetually re- 
vealing new wonders pertaining to itself, 
and especially in advancing the twin sciences 
to which it owes its existence — chemistry 
and optics. The latter has received very 
essential development from the new art. 
The earliest lenses employed in photography 
were of the least eflivient description, slow 
in action, and without coincidence in the 
chemical and visual foci. Steadily, but 
slowly, improvement has been achieved. 
Opticians for a long time seemed to be un- 
der the conviction that the most perfect lens 
was that which accurately united the rays 
of different refrangivility reflected from one 

lane, persistently regarding the lens as an 
instrument in which their sole duty was to 
triumph over optical difficulties in securing 
perfect freedom from chromatic and spheri- 
cal aberrations. To Mr. J. H. Dallmeyer 
photographers are indebted for the most 
complete ve of the fact that the 
requirement of the photographer is an in- 
strument to produce pictures of objects dis- 
tributed over various planes, and unite the 
rays proceeding from these planes with 
sufficiently good definition on a flat surface. 
Instead ot the old form of lens which curved 
the marginal lines, he also supplied them 
with instruments having perfect immunity 
from distortion, and in place of lenses sub- 
tending an angle of little more than 30 
degrees, he has — within their power 
the means of defining as much as 100 de- 
grees on a flat surface. Other opticians 
have followed in his footsteps, and the op- 
tical facilities of the photographer are appar- 
ently steadily on the increase. 

The reproduction of the colours of nature 
by means of photography at one time seem- 
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ed a dream beyond the range of possibility ; 
nevertheless it has been actually accom- 
plished, although perhaps with little hope of 
practical application. In the early labours 
of Sir John Herschel, promise was attained 
of this result as a possibility. Later, M. 
Becquerel and M. Niepce de St. Victor, 
the latter gentleman especially, have been 
successful in reproducing with much vividi- 
ty the colours of nature ; but no means have 
been found of fixing them. Both these 
gentlemen have worked on metal plates 
oe Eg with a sub-chloride of silver. Still 
ater, M. Poitevin, in France, has produced 
natural colours on violet sub-chloride of 
silver applied to paper, and Mr. Wharton 
Simpson in this country has also secured 
natural colours on sub-chloride of silver in 
collodion applied to opal glass. The most 
singular feature in these operations is, that, 
whilst the action of light. on salts of silver 
generally is to darken them, in the use of vi- 
olet sub-chloride the light passing through 
clear white glass produces a bleaching ef- 
fect, at the same time that, passing through 
coloured glass, it reproduces the colours in 
their true relations. Apart from the impossi- 
bility oi fixing these pictures there are many 
other difficulties in the way which prevent 
the hope of a practical application of any of 
the methods hitherto discovered, and leave 
them simply as illustrations of a wonderful 
possibility. 

The advent of a new art or the discovery 
of a new science has rarely induced any 
immediate and specific change in the habits 
of society. The introduction of printing 
was gradual, and beyond the slow but 
increased spread of education, it for some 
time induced little change amongst man- 
kind. The discovery of the electric tele- 
graph astonished the public, and introduced 
a new facility of communication ; but with 
the exception of those engaged in the actu- 
al working, the people ot lone did not con- 
cern themselves much about its details. 
With the introduction of photography 
the case has been far differcn’. Men 
of all tastes, habits, and stations seemed 
smitten as with a mania, but which, unlike 
alder manias, such as the Dutch tulip rage, 
did not die out in a short time, but has 
rather gone on increasing. Never was a 
taste so catholic as that which has united in 
the bonds of brotherhood the disciples of 
this new iconolatry. Several priests of the 
Church of Rome have been amongst the 
most active contributors tothe progress of 
the new art-science. An archbishop of the 
English Church is one of its zealous devo- 
tees. Clergymen of the English Church, 
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and ministers of dissenting congregations, 
are numerous amongst its adherents. The 
army, from the general to the private, 
furnishes recruits. Doctors, lawyers, and 
sctentific and literary men are prominent in 
its pursuit. The senior wrangler of last 
vear is an accomplished photographer. 
Every trade, no matter how lowly, every 
profession, no matter how engrossing, 18 
compelled to afford some leisure to the ear- 
nest amateur in photography. Even royal- 
ty has not disdained to yield to the fascina- 
tions which surround the camera, and dark 
rooms are found attached to more than one 
royal palace. Societies have started into 
existence to discuss the processes, and aid 
each other in the practice of the new art. 
The Photographic Society of London, with 
the sovereign of the realm for its patron, 
the ex-Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
for its president, and noblemen, artists, and 
men of science for its council, has a roll of 
nearly four hundred members, including 
every grade in society. A dozen other 
local societies with similar aim are scattered 
throughout the country. Similar associa- 
tions are spread over continental Europe 
and America, and in all these the profes- 
sional photographer and the amateur, the 
artist whose aim is to produce pictures, and 
the devotee of science, whose only object is 
to penetrate the arcana of nature, vie with 
each other in the ardovr with which they 
pursue the several branches which photog- 
raphy opens to them. The wealthy ama- 
teur, to whom an hour’s exertion was 
scarcely before known, will toil in the burn- 
ing sun up mountain steeps, in close tents, 
or improvised dark rooms, with an ener 
and an ardour unknown to him who lives by 
the sweat of his brow. Failure and disaster, 
capricious silver baths, tormenting collo- 
dion, irritating chemicals of every kind, onl 
stimulate him to renewed exertion; and his 
devotion to his art-mistress often seems in- 
creased in proportion as she tantalises him, 
now with the hope of success, and then with 
the despair of blank failure. The whole 
social history of the art is an enigma with- 
out a parallel. 

Besides its influence on the literature as 
well as the social life of the day, photogra- 
phy has aliterature of its own, which is per- 
haps sui generis in its history and character. 
In this country there are two weekly maga- 
zines devoted to the art — one issued in the 
metropolis, and another representing provin- 
cial interests. There are also a monthly 
and a fortnightly serial, besides certain an- 
nuals. America issues three photographic 
periodicals; France two, solely devoted to 
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the art, and others more or less interested 
in it. India, Italy, Spain, Prussia, Austria, 
Holland, Russia, each has its specific photo- 
phic serial. Many of these are con- 
ucted by men of high rank in science and 
letters ; they are distinguished by a technol- 
ogy of their own, created by the growth of 
e art-science, to the interests of which, in 


its theoretical, practical, artistic, and social | 


aspects, they are devoted. 

The rapid growth of new and special in- 
dustries is a fact so characteristic of the pres- 
ent day, that the statistics of photography 
can scarcely be regarded as wonderful, 
viewed merely as a question of economics. 
Nevertheless, some of the facts are sufficient- 
ly startling. Twenty years ago one person 
claimed the sole right to practise photo- 
graphy professionally in this country. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1861,the number 
of persons who entered their names as 

hotographers was 2,534. There is reason, 
owever, to believe that these figures fall 
short of the real number; since then it is 
probable the number has been doubled or 
trebled, and that including those collateral- 
ly associated with the art it is even four or 
five times that number. But these figures 
fall far short of the number interested in 
hotography as amateurs. We are in- 
ormed that eight years ago, in establishing 
a periodical which has since become the 
leading photographic journal, a large pub- 
lishing firm sent out 25,000 circulars — not 
sown broadcast, but specially addressed to 
persons known to be interested in the new 
art-science. The number of professional 
photographers in the United States is said 
to be over 15,000, and a proportionate 
number may with propriety be estimated as 
spread over continental Europe and other 
parts of the civilized globe. But a more 
curious estimate of the ramifications of this 
industry may be formed by a glance at the 
consumption of some of the materials em- 
ployed. A single firm in London consumes, 
on an average, the whites of 2,000 eggs dai- 
ly in the manufacture of albumenized pa- 
per for photographic printing, amounting to 
600,000 annually. As it may be fairly as- 
sumed that this is but a tenth of the total 
amount consumed in this country, we obtain 
an average of six millions of inchoate fowls 
sacrificed annually in this new worship of 
the sun in ‘the United Kingdom alone! 
When to this is added the far larger con- 
. sumption of Europe and America, which we 
do not attempt to put in figures, the imagi- 
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nation is startled by the enormous total inev- 
itably presented for its realization. In the 
absence of exact data, we hesitate to esti- 
mate the consumption of the precious met- 
als, the mountains of silver and monuments 
of gold, which follow as matters of neces- 
sity. A calculation based on facts enables 
us to state, however, that for every twenty 
thousand eggs employed, nearly one hun- 
dred weight of nitrate of silver is consumed. 
We arrive thus at an estimate of 300 hun- 
dred weight of nitrate of silver annually 
used in this country alone in the production 
of photographs. To descend to individual 
facts more easily grasped, we learn that the 
consumption of materials in the photographs 
of the International Exhibition of 1862, 
roduced by Mr. England for the London 

tereoscopic ,Company, amounted to 2,400 
ounces of nitrate of silver, nearly 54 ounces 
of terchloride of gold, 200 gallons of albumen, 
amounting to the whites of 32,000 eggs, 
and 70 reams of paper; the issue of pictures 
eens to nearly a million, the number 
of stereoscopic prints amounting to nearly 
800,000 copies. We have already glanced 
at the statistics of the card portraiture of 

ublic men. Some estimate may easily be 
vant of the industries stimulated or cre- 
ated by the circulation of these and other 
photographs in cases, frames, fittings, and 
apparatus of various kinds. One house 
alone, and by no means the largest among 
manufacturers, has issued little short of a 
million of albums for the card pictures. 
Stereoscopic pictures have had a circulation 
only less than that of the portrait cards, and 
these as certainly involve stereoscopes as 
cards involve albums. Accurate figures as 
the exact extent of the various branches of 
manufacture, arising solely out of to 
phy, cannot, of course, te obiained ; but 
the facts already named are sufficiently sug- 
gestive. 

Our review of photography as art, science, 
and commerce, has already extended be- 
yond the limits we had prescribed for it, 
notwithstanding that we have only stated 
the leading facts of its history and applica- 
tions with the utmost brevity compatible 
with completeness. Whether its tuture pro- 

ss will bear any relation to that which 
om characterized the first quarter of a cen- 
tury of its existence we do not conjecture; 
but it is clear that this youngest born of the 
arts is destined to play an important part 
in the progress of that civilization which 
will prevail in the fuluess of time. 
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PART VI.— CHAPTER XIII. 


For two days after this Nina heard nothing 
from the Jews’ quarter, and in her terrible dis- 
tress her heart almost became softened towards 
the man who had so deeply offended her. She 
began to tell herself, in the weariness of her 
sorrow, that men were different from women, 
and, of their nature, more suspicious ; that no 
woman had a right to expect every virtue in her 
lover, and that no woman had less of such right 
than she herself, who had so little to give in re- 
turn for all that Anton proposed to bestow upon 
her. She began to think that she could forgive 
him, even for his suspicion, if he would onl 
come to be forgiven. But he came not, and it 
was only too plain to her that she could not be 
the first to go to him after what had passed be- 
tween them. 

And then there fell another crushing sorrow 
upon her. Her father was ill, —so ill that he 
was like to die. The doctor came to him, — 
some son of Galen who had known the mer- 
chant in his prosperity, — and, with kind assur- 
ances, told Nina that her father, though he could 
pay nothing, should have whatever assistance 
medical attention could give him ; but he said, 
at the same time, that medical attention could 
give no aid that would be of permanent service. 

he light had burned down in the socket, and 
must go out. The doctor took Nina by the 
hand, and put his own hand upon her soft tress- 
es, and spoke kind words to console her. And 
then he said that the sick man ought to take a 


few glasses of wine every day; and as he was 
going away, turned back again, and promised to 


send the wine from his own house. Nina 
thanked him, and plucked up something of her 
old spirit during his presence, and spoke to him 
as though she had no other care than that of 
her father’s health; but as soon as the doctor 
was gone she thought again of her Jew lover. 
That her father should die was a great grief. 
But when she should be alone in the old house, 
with the corpse lying on the bed, would Anton 
Trendcllsohn come to her then ? 

He did not come to her now, though he knew 
of her father’s illness. She sent Souchey to the 
Jews’ quarter to tell the sad news,—not to 
him, but to old Trendellsohn. ‘ For the sake 
of the property it is right that he should know,” 
Nina said to herself, excusing to herself on this 
plea her weakness in sending any message to 
the house of Anton Trendellsohn till he should 
have come and asked her pardon. But even 
after this he came not. She listened to every 
footstep that entered the courtyard. She could 
not keep herself from going to the window, and 
from looking into the square. Surely now, in 
her deep sorrow, in her solitude, he would come 
to her. He would come and say one word, — 
that he did trust her, that he would trust her! 
But no; he came not at all; and the hours of 
the day and the night followed slowly and surely 
upon each other, as she sat by her father’s bed 
watching the last quiver of the light in the socket. 

But though Trendellsohn did not come him- 
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self, there came to her a messenger from the 
Jew’s house,—a messenger from the Jew’s 
house, but not a messenger from Anton Tren- 
dellsohn. ‘“ Here is a girl from the — Jew,” 
said Souchey, whispering into her ear as she sat 
at her father’s bedside ;— “ one of themselves. 
Shall I tell her to go away, because he is so ill ? ” 
And Souchey pointed to his master’s head on 
the pillow. ‘She has got a basket, but she can 
leave that.” 

Nina, however, was by no means inclined to 
send the Jewess away, rightly guessing that the 
stranger was her friend Ruth. ‘‘ Stop here, 
Souchey, and I will go to her,” Nina said. “Do 
not leave him till I return. 1 will not be long.” 
She would not have let a dog go without a word 
that had come from Anton’s house or from 
Anton’s presence. Perhaps he had written to 
her. If there were but a line to say, ‘‘ Pardon 
me; I was wrong,” everything might yet be 
right. But Ruth Jacobi was the bearer of no 
note from Anton, nor indeed had she come. on 
her present message with her uncle’s knowledge. 
She had put a heavy basket on the table, and 
now, running forward, took Nina by the hands, 
and kissed her. 

“‘ We have been so sorry, all of us, to hear of 
your father’s illness,” said Ruth. 

“ Father is very ill,” said Nina. ‘ He is dy- 
ing.” 
% Nay, Nina; it may be that he is not dying. 
Life and death both are in the hands of God.” 

“Yes; it is in God’s hands of course; but 
the doctor says that he will die.” 

“The doctors have no right to speak in that 
way,” said Ruth, “for how can they know 
God’s pleasuré? It may be that he will re- 
cover.” 

“Yes; it may be,” said Nina. “It is good 
of you to come to me, Ruth. I am so glad you 
have come. Have you any — any — message?” 
If he would only ask to be forgiven through 
Ruth, or even if he had sent a word that might 
be taken to show that he wished to be forgiven, 
it should suffice. 

“ | have — brought — a few things in a bas- 
ket,” said Ruth, almost apologetically. 

- Then Nina lifted the basket. ‘“ You did not 
surely carry this through the streets ?”’ 

“1 had Shadrach, our boy, with me. He 
carried it. It is not from me, exactly ; though 
I have been so glad to come with it.’ 

“ And who sent it ? ” said Nina, quickly, with 
her fingers trembling on its lid. If Anton had 
thought to send anything to her, that anything 
should suffice. 

“Tt was Rebecea Loth who thought of it, 
and who asked me to come,” said Ruth. 

Then Nina drew back her fingers as though 
they were burned, and walked away from the 
table with quick angry steps. ‘“ Why should 
Rebecca Loth send anything to me?” she said. 
‘*What is there in the basket ?” 

“She has written a little line. It is at the 
top. But she has asked me to say ¥ — 

“What has she asked you to say? Why 
should she say anything to me?” 
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“Nay, Nina; she is very good, and she loves 
you.” 

“TI do not want her love.” 

“T am to say to you that she has heard of 
your distress, and she hopes that a girl like you 
will let a girl like her do what she can to com- 
fort you.” 

“She cannot comfort me.” 

“ She bade me say that if she were ill, or in 
sorrow, there is no hand from which she would 
so gladly take comfort as from yours ; — for the 
sake, she said, of a mutual friend.” 

“T have no —friend,” said Nina. 

“Oh, Nina, am not [{ your friend? DonotI 
love you ?” 

“T do not know. If you do love me now, 
you must cease to love me. You are a Jewess, 
and I am a Christian, and we must live apart. 
You, at least, must live. I wish you would tell 
the boy that he may take back the basket.” 

“ There are things in it for your father, Nina ; 
and, Nina, surely you will read Rebecca’s 
note?” 

Then Ruth went to the basket, and from the 
top she took out Rebecca’s letter, and gave it to 
Nina, and Nina read it. It was as follows : — 

“T shall always regard you as very dear to 
me, because our hearts have been turned in the 
_same way. It may not be perhaps that we 

shall know each other much at first; but I hope 
the days may come when we shall be much 
older than we are now, and that then we may 
meet and be able to talk of what has passed 
without pain. I do not know why a Jewess 
and a Christian woman should not be friends. 

“T have sent a few things which may per- 
haps he uf comfort to your father. In pity to 
me do not refuse them. They are such as one 
woman should send to another. And I have 
added a little trifle for your own use. At the 
present moment you are poor as to money, 
though so rich in the gifts which make men 
love. On my knees before you I ask you to 
aceept from my hand what I send, and to think 
of me as one who would serve you in more 
things if it were possible. Yours, if you will 
let me, affectionately, REBECCA. 

“IT see when I look at them that the shoes 
will be too big.” 


She stood fora while apart from Ruth, with 
the open note in her hand, thinking whether or 
no she would accept the gifts which had heen 


sent. The words which Rebecca had written 
had softened her heart, especially those in which 
the Jewess had spoken openly to her of her 
poverty. “At the present moment you are 
poor as to money,” the girl had said, and had 
said it as though such poverty were, after all; 
but a small thing in their relative positions one 
to another. That Nina should be loved, and 
Rebecca not loved, was a much greater thing. 
For her father’s sake she would take the things 
sent, — and for Rebecca’s sake. She would take 
even the shoes, which she wanted so sorely. 
She remembered well, as she read the last’word, 
how, when Rebecca had been with her, she 
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herself had pointed to the poor broken slippers 
which she wore, not meaning to excite such 
compassion as had now been shown. Yes, she 
would accept it all—as one woman should 
take such things from another. 

“ You will not make Shadrach carry them 
back ?” said Ruth, imploring her. 

“But he ;—has he sent nothing?— not a 
word?’”’? She would have thought herself to 
be utterly incapable, before Ruth had come, of 
showing so much weakness; but her reserve 
gave way as she admitted in her own heart the 
kindness of Rebecca, and she became conquered 
and humbled She was so terribly in want of 
his love at this moment! “ And has he sent no 
word of a message to me?” 

“T did not tell him that I was coming.” 

“ Bat he knows; —he knows that father is so 
ill.” 

“Yes; I suppose he has heard that, because 
Souchey came to the house. But he has been 
out of temper with us all, and unhappy for 
some days past. I know that he is unhappy 
when he is so harsh with us.” 

‘“« And what has made him unhappy ?” 

“Nay, I cannot tell you that. I thought 
perhaps it was because you did not come to him. 
You used to come and see us at our house.” | 

Dear Ruth! Dearest Ruth, for saying such 
dear words! She had done more than Rebecca 
by the sweetness of the suggestion. If it were 
really the case that he were unhappy because 
they had parted from each other in anger, no 
further forgiveness would be necessary. 

“But how can I come, Ruth?’ 
“Tt is he that should come to me.” 

“ You used to come.” 

“ Ah, yes. I came first with messages from 
father, and then because I loved to hear him 
talk to me._ Ido not mind telling you, Ruth, 
now. And then I came because, — because he 
said I was to be his wife. I thought that if I 
was to be his wife it could not be wrong that 
I should go to his father’s house. But now 
that so many people know it, —that they talk 
about it so much, —I cannot go to him now.” 

“ But you are not ashamed of being engaged 
to him — because he is a Jew!” 

“No,” said Nina, raising herself to her full 
height; “I am not ashamed of him. I am 
proud of him. To my thinking there is no man 
like him. Compare him and Ziska, and Ziska 
becomes hardly a man at all. I am very proud 
to think that he has chosen me.” 

“ That is well spoken, and I shall tell him.” 

“No, you must not.tell him, Ruth. Remem- 
ber that I talk to you as a friend, and not as a 
child.” 

“But I will tell him, because then his brow 
will become smooth, and he will be happy. 
He likes to think that people know him to be 
clever; and he will be glad to be told that you 
understand him.” 

“‘T think him greater and better than all men ; 
but, Rath, you must not tell him what I say — 
not now, at least — for a reason.” 

“ What reason, Nina?” 


she said. 
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“Well; I will tell you, though I would not 
tell any one else in the world. en we parted 
last I was angry with him— very angry with 
him.” 

“He had been scolding you, perhaps ?” 

“T should not mind that —not in the least. 
He has a right to scold me.” 

“He has a right to scold me, I suppose ; but 
I mind it very much.” 

“But he has no right to distrust me, Ruth. 
I wish he could see my heart and all my mind, 
and know every thought in my breast, and then 
he would feel that he could trust me. I would 
not deceive him by a word or a look for all the 
world. He does not know how true I am to 
him, and that kills me.” 

‘* T will tell him everything.” e 

“No, Ruth; tell him-nothing. If he cannot 
find i. out without being told, telling will do no 

If you thought a person was a thief, 
would you change your mind because the per- 
son told you he was honest? He must find it 
out for himself if he is ever to know it.” 

When Ruth was gone, Nina knew that she 
had been comforted. To have spoken about 
her lover was in itself much; and to have 
spoken about him as she had done seemed al- 
most to have brought him once more near to 
her. Ruth had declared that Anton was sad, 
and had suggested to Nina that the cause of 
his sadness was the same as her own. There 
could not but b2 comfort in this. If he really 


wished to see her, would he not come over to 


the Kleinseite? There could be no reason why 
he should not visit the girl he intended to 
marry, and whom he was longing to see. Of 
course he had business which must occupy his 
time. He could not give up every moment to 
thoughts of love, as she could do. She told 
herself ali this, and once more endenvoured to 
be comforted. 

And then she unpacked the basket. There 
were fresh eggs, and a quantity of jelly, and 
some soup in a jug ready to be made hot, and 
such delicacies as invalids will eat when their 
appetites will serve for nothing else. And Nina, 
as she touk these things out, thought only of 
her father. She took them as coming for him 
altogether, without any reference to her own 
use. But at the bottom of the basket there 
were stockings, and a handkerchief or two, and 
a petticoat, and a pair of shoes. Should she 
throw them out among the ashes behind the 
kitchen, or should she press them to her bosom 
as treasures to be loved as, long as a single 
thread of them might hang together? She had 
taken such alms before — from her aunt Sophie 
— taking them in bitterness of spirit, and wear- 
ing them as though they were made of sackcloth, 
very sore to the skin. The acceptance of such 
things, even from her aunt, had been gall to 
her; but, in the old days, no idea of refusing 
them had come to her. Of course she must 
submit herself to her aunt’s charity, because of 
her father’s poverty. And garments had come 
to her which were old and worn, bearing un- 
mistakable signs of Lotta’s coarse but repar- 
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ative energies, — raiment against which her 
feminine niceness would have rebelled, had it 
been possible for her, in her misfortunes, to in- 
dulge her feminine niceness. 

But there was a sweet scent of last summer’s 
roses on the things which now lay in her lap, 
and each article was of the best ; and, though 
each had been worn, they were all such as one 
girl would lend to another who was her dearest 
friend, — who was to be made welcome to the - 
wardrobe as though it were her own. ‘There 
was something of the tenderness of love in the 
very folding, and respect as well as friendship 
in the care of the packing. Her aunts lefi-off 
clothes had come to her in a big roll, fastened 
with a corking-pin. But Rebecca, with delicate 
fingers, had made each article of her tribute to 
look pretty, as though, for the dress of such a 
one as Nina, prettiness and care must always be 
needed. It was not possible for her to refuse a 
present sent to her with so muny signs of ten- 
derness. 

And then she tried on the shoes. Of all the 
things she needed these were the most necessary. 
At her first glance she thought that they were 
new; but she perceived that they had been 
worn, and she liked them the better on that 
account. She put her feet into them and found 
that they were in truth a little too large for her. 
And this, even this, tended in some ‘sort to 
gratify her feelings and svothe the asperity of 
her grief. “It is only a quarter of a size,’’ she 
said to herself as she held up her dress, that she 
might look at her feet. And thus she resulved 
that she would accept her rival’s kindness. 

On the following morning the priest came — 
that Father Jerome whom she had known as a 
child, aud from whom she had been unable te 
obtain ghostly comfort since she had come in 
contact with the Jew. Her aunt and her father, 
Souchey and Lotta Luxa, had all threatened 
her with Father Jerome; and when it had be- 
come manifest to her that it would be necessary 

hat the priest should visit her father in his 
extremity, she had at first thought that it would 
be well for her to hide herself. But the coward- 
ice of this had appeared to her to be mean, and 
she had resolved that she would meet her old 
friend at her father’s bedside. Afier all, wnat 
would his bitterest words be to her after such 
words as she had endured from her lover ? 

Father Jerome came, and she received him 
in the parlour. She received him with down- 
cast eyes and a demeanour of humility, though 
she was resolved to flare up against him if he 
should attack her too cruelly. But the man 
was as mild to her and as kind as ever he had 
been in her childhood, when he would kiss her, 
and call her his little nun, and tell her that if 
she would be a good girl she should always 
have a white dress and roses at the festival of 
St. Nicholas. He put his hand on her head 
and blessed her, and did not seem to bave any 
abhorrence of her because she was going to 
marry a Jew. And yet he knew it. 

He asked a few words as to her father, who 
was indeed betier on this moraing than he had 
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been for the last few days, and then he passed 
on into the sick man’s room. And there, after 
a few faintest words of confession from the sick 
man, Nina knelt by her father’s bedside, while 
the priest prayed for them both, and forgave 
the sinner his sins, and prepared him for his 
further journey with such preparation as the 
extreme unction of his Church would afford. 

When the prayer and the ceremony were 
over, and the viaticum had been duly adminis- 
tered, the priest returned into the parlour, and 
Nina followed him. “He is stronger than I 


had expected to find him,” said Father Jerome. 

“ He has ratlied a little, fatner, because you 
were coming. You muy be sure that he is very 
ill ” 


“‘ I know that he is very ill, but I think that 
he may still last some days. Should it be so, I 
will come again.” After that, Nina thought 
that the priest would have gone; but he paused 
for a few moments as though hesitating, and 
then spoke again, putting down his hat, which 
he had taken up. ‘“ But what is all this that I 
hear about you, Nina? ” 

“ All what?” said Nina, blushing. 

“ They tell me that you have engaged your- 
self to marry Anton Trendelisohn, the Jew.” 
She stood before him confessing her guilt by 
her silence. “Is it true, Nina?” he asked. 

“It is true.” 

“Tam very sorry for that ;— very sorry. Could 
you not bring yourself to love some Christian 

outh, rather than a Jew? Would it not be 
tter, do you think, to do so — for your soul’s 
sake?” 

“Tt is too late now, father.” 

“Too late! No; it can never be too late to 
repent of evil.” 

“ But why should it be evil, Father Jerome ? 
It is permitted ; is it not?” 

“ The law permits it, certainly.” 

“ And when I am a Jew’s wife, may I not go 
to mass ?” 

“Yes ;—you may go to mass. Who can 
hinder you?” 

“ And if I pray devoutly, will not the saints 
hear me?” 

“It is not for me to limit their mercy. I 
think that they will hear all prayers that are 
addressed to them with faith and humility.” 

“ And you, father, will you not give me ab- 
solution if lama Jew’s wife?” 

“I would ten times sooner give it you as the 
wife of a Christian, Nina. Mv absolution 
would be nothing to you, Nina, if the while 
you had a deep sin upon your conscience.” 
Then the priest went, being unwilling to endure 
further questioning, and Nina seated herse!f in 
a glow of triumph. And this was the worst 
that she would have to endure from the Church 
after all her aunt’s threatenings, — after Lotta’s 
bitter words, and the reproaches of ali around 
her! Father Jerome—even Father Jerome 
himself, who was known to be the strictest 
priest on that side of the river in opposing the 
iniquities of his flock —did not take upon 
himself to say that her case as a Christian 
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would be hopeless, were she to marry the Jew! 
After that she went to the drawer in her bed- 
room, and restored the picture of the Virgin 
to its place. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


FatuHer Jerome had been very mild with 
Nina, but his mildness did not produce any 
corresponding feelings of gentleness in the 
breasts of Nina’s relatives in the Windberg- 
gasse. Indeed, it had the pee J effect of 
instigating Madame Zamenoy and Lotta Luxa 
to new exertions. Nina, in her triumph, could 
not restrain herself from telling Souchey that 
Father Jerome did not by any means think so 
badly of her as did the others; and Souchey, 
me in defence of Nina, and partly in quest 
of further sound information on the knotty 
relizious difficulty involved, repeated it all to 
Lotta. Among them they succeeded in cut- 
ting Souchey’s ground from under him as far 
as any defence of Nina was concerned, and 
they succeeded also in solving his religious 
doubts. Voor Souchey was at last convinced 
that the best service he could render to his 
mistress was to save her from marrying the 
Jew, let the means by which this was to be 
done be, almost, what they might. 

As the result of this teaching, Souchey went 
late one afternoon to the Jews’ quarter. He 
did not go thither direct from the house in the 
Kleinseite, but from Madame Zamenoy’s abode, 
where he had again dined previously in Lotta’s 
presence. Madame Zamenoy herself had con- 
descended to enlighten his mind on the subject 
of Nina’s peril, and had gone so far as to in- 
vite him to hear a few words on the subject 
from a priest on that side of the water. Sou- 
chey had only heard Nina’s report of what 
Father Jerome had said, but he was listening 
with his own ears whiie the other priest de- 
clared his opinion that things would go very 
badly with any Christian girl who mig!t mar- 
ry a Jew. This sufficed for him; and then— 
having been so far enlightened by Madame 
Zamenoy herself — he accepted a little commis- 
sion, which took him to the Jew’s house. Lotta 
had had much difficulty in arranging this; for 
Souchey was not open to a bribe in the matter, 
and on that account was able to press his 
legitimate suit very closely. Before he would 
start on his errand to the Jew, Lotta was al- 
most obliged to promise that she would yield. 

It was late in the afternoon when he got to 
Trendellsohn’s house. He had never been 
there before, though he well knew the exact 
spot on which it stood, and had often looked 
up at the windows, regarding the place with 
unpleasant suspicions ; for he knew that Tren- 
dellsohn was now the owner of the property 
that had once been his master’s, and, of course, 
as a good’ Christian, he believed that the Jew 
had obtained Balatka’s money by robbery and 
fraud. He hesitated a moment before he pre- 
sented himself at the door, having some fear at 
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his heart. He knew that he was doing right, 
but these Jews in their own quarter were un- 
canvy, and might be dangerous! To Anton 
Trendellsohn, over in the Kleinseite, Souchey 
could be independent, and perhaps on occa- 
sions a little insolent}; but of Anton Trendell- 
sohn in his own domains he almost acknowl- 
edged to himself that he was afraid. Lotta 
had told him that, if Anton were not at home, 
his commission could be done as well with the 
old man; and as he at last made his way 
round the synagogue to the house door, he de- 
termined that he would ask for the elder Jew. 
That which he had to say, he thought, might 
be said easier to the father than to the son. 

The door of the house stood open, and 
Souchey, who, in his confusion, missed the bell, 
entered the passage. The little oil-lamp still 
hung there, giving a mysterious glimmer of 
light, which he did not at all enjey. He 
walked on very slowly, trying to get courage 
to call, when, of a sudden, he perceived that 
there was a figure of a man standing close to 
him in the gloom. He gave a little start, barely 
suppressing a scream, and then perceived that 
the man was Anton Trendellsohn himseif. 
Anton, hearing steps in the passage, had come 
out from the room on the ground-floor, and had 
seen Souchey before Souchey had seen him. 

“You have come from Josef Balatka’s,” 
said the Jew. “ Howis the old man?” 

Souchey took off his cap and bowed, and 
muttered something as to his having come 
upon an errand. ‘“ And my master is some- 
thing better to-day,” he said, “‘ thanks be to 
God for all His mercies !” 

* Amen,” said the Jew. 

“But it will only list a day or two; no 
more than that,” said Soucher. ‘He has had 
the doctor and the priest, and they both say 
that it is all over with him for this world.” 

“And Nina— you have brought some mes- 
sage probably from her ?” 

“ No —no indeed ; that is, not exactly ; not 
to-day, Herr Trend: lisohn. The truth is, I 
had wished to speak a word or two to you 
about the maiden; but perhaps you are en- 
gaged — perhaps another time would be bet- 
ter.’ 


“T am not engaged, and no other time could 
be better.” 

They were still out in the 
Souchey hesitated. That which he had to say 
it would behove him to whisper into the closest 
privacy of the Jew’s ear— into the ear of the 


age, and 


old Jew or of the young. “It is something 
very particular,” said Souchey. 

“ Very particular — is it ?” said the Jew. 

“Very particular indeed,” said Souchey. 
Then Anton Trendellsohn led the way back 
into the dark room on the ground-floor from 
whence he had come, and invited Souchey to 
follow him. The shutters were up, and the 
place was seldom used. There was a counter 
running through it, and a cross-counter, such 
as are very common when seen by the light of 
day in shops; but the place seemed to be 
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mysterious to ‘Souchey; and always after- 
wards, when he thought of this interview, he 
remembered that his tale had been told in the 
gloom of a chamber that had never been ar- 
ranged for honest Christian purposes. 

“ And now, what is it you have to tell me?” 
said the Jew. 

After some fashion Souchey told his tale, 
and the Jew listened to him without a word of 
interruption. More than once Souchey had 
paused, hoping that the Jew would say some- 
thing ; but not a sound had fallen from Tren- 
dellsohn till Souchey’s tale was done. 

“And it is so—is it?” said the Jew when 
Souchey ceased to speak. There was nothing 
in his voice which seemed to indicate either 
sorrow or joy, or even surprise. 

“ Yes, it is so,” said Souchey. 

- “And how much am I to pay you for the 
information ? ” the Jew asked. 

“You are to pay me nothing,” said Souchey. 

“What! you betray your mistress gratis?” 

“TI do not betray her,” said souchey. “I 
love her, and the o!d man too. I have been 
with them through fair weather and through 
foul. I have not betrayed her.” 

“Then why have you come to me with this 
story ?” 

The whole truth was almost on Souchey’s 
tongue. He had almost said that his sole object 
was to save his mistress from the disgrace of 
marrying a Jew. But he checked himself, then 
paused a moment, and then left the room and 
the house abruptly. He had done his commis- 
sion, and the fewer words which he might have 
with the Jew after that the better. 

On the following morning, Nina was seated by 
her father’s bedside, when her quick ear caught 
through the open door the sound of a footstep 
in the hall below. She looked for a moment at 
the old man, and saw that if not sleeping he 
appeared to sleep. She leaned over him for a 
moment, gave one gentle touch with her hand 
to the bed-clothes, then crept out into the par- 
lour, and closed behind her the door of the bed- 
room. When in the middle of the outer cham- 
ber she listened again, and there was clearly a 
step on the stairs. She listened again, and she 
knew that the step was the step of her lover. 
He had come to her at last, then. Now, at this 
moment, she lost all remembrance of her need 
of forgiving him. Forgiving him! What 
could there be to be forgiven to one who could 
make her so happy as pa felt herself to be at 
this moment? She opened the door of the room 
just as he had raised his hand to knock, and 
threw herself into his arms. ‘ Anton, dearest, 
you have come at last. But I am not going to 
scold. I am so glad that you have come, my 
own one!” 

While she was yet speaking, he brought her 
back into the room, supporting her with his arm 
round her waist ; and when the door was ciosed 
he stood over her, still holding her up, and look- 
ing down into her face, which was turned up to 
his. “ Why do you not speak to me, Anton?” 
she said. But she smiled as she spoke, and 
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there was nothing of fear in the tone of her 
voice, for his look was kind, and there was love 
in his eyes. 


| elsewhere ; 
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there are other cities besides 
Prague.” 
“ Where nobody will know us?” 


“Where we will not be ashamed to be 


He stooped down over her, and fastened his 
lips upon her forehead. She pressed herself | known.” 
on against his shoulder, and shutting her | “I told Rebecca that I would give you back 
eyes, as she gave herself up to the rapture of | all your promises, if you wished me to do so.” 
his embrace, told herself that now all should be! ‘Ido not wish it. I will not give you back 
well with them. | your promises, Nina.” 

“Dear Nina,” he said. “Dearest, dearest | The enraptured girl again clung to him. “ My 
Anton,” she replied. | own one,” she said, “ my darling, my husband ; 

And then he asked after her father; and the | when you speak to me like that, there is no girl 
two sat together for a while, with their knees | in Bohemiaso happy aslam. Lush! I thought 
almost touching, talking in whispers as to the | it was father. But no: there is no sound. 1 do 
condition of the old man. And they were still | not mind what any one says to me, as long as 
so sitting, and still so talking, when Nina rose ; you are kind.” 
from her chair, and put up her forefinger with a!” She was now sitting on his knee, and his arm 
slight motion for silence, and a pretty look of ' was round her waist, and she was resting her 
mutual interest — as thoush Anton were already | head against his brow; he had asked for no 
one of the same family ; and, touching his hair! pardon, but all the past was entirely forgiven ; 
lightly with her hand as she passed him, that he why should she even think of it again? Some 
might feel how delighted she was to be ableso| such thought was passing through her mind, 


to touch him, she went back to the door of the 


bedroom on tiptoe, ard lifting the latch without | 


a sound, put in her head and Jistened. But the 
sick man had not stirred. His face was still 
turned from her, as though he slept, and then, 
again closing the door, she came back to her 
lover. 

“ He is quite quiet,” she said, whispering. 

“* Does he suffer?” 

“I think not; he never complains; when he 
is awake he will sit with my hand within his 
own, and now and aguin there is a little pres- 
sure.” ‘ 

“ And he says nothing ?” 

“ Very little; hardly a word now and then ; 
when he does speak, it is of his food.” 

“ He can eat, then ¢” 

“A morsel of jelly, ora little soup. But, 
Anton, I must tell you; I tell you everything, 

ou know; where do you think the things that 
e takes have come from‘ But perhaps you 
know.” 

* Indeed I do not.” 

“They were sent to me by Rebecca Loth.” 

“ By Rebecca!” 

“Yes; by your friend Rebecca. She must be 

good girl.” 

“ She is a good girl, Nina.” 

“ And you shall know everything ; see — she 
sent me these,’ and Nina showed her shoes ; 
“and the very stockings I have on; I am not 
ashamed that you should know.” 

“Your want, then, has been so great as that ?”’ 

“Father has been very poor. How should 
he not be poor when nothing is earned? And 
she came here, and she saw it.” 

“She sent you these things ? ” 

“Yes; Ruth came with them; there was a 
great basket with nourishing food for father. It 
was very kind of her. But, Anton, Rebecca 
says that I ought not to marry you, because of 
our religion. 
will become your enemies.” 

“We wil! not stay in Prague; we will go 


She says all the Jews in Prague, 





when he spoke a word, and it seemed as though 
a dagger had gone into her heart. “ About that 
paper, Nina?” Accursed document, that it 
should be brought again between them to dash 
the cup of joy from her lips at such a moment 
as this! She disengayed herself from his em- 
brace, almost with a leap. ‘* Well! what about 
the paper?” she said. 

“Simply this, that I would wish to know 
where it is.” 

“ And you think I have it?” 

“No; 1 do not think so; I am perplexed 
about it, hardly knowing what to believe ; but 
I do not think you have it; I think that you 
know nothing of it.” 

“Then why do you mention it again, remind- 
ing me of the cruel words which you spoke 
betore ¢ ” 

“ Because it is necessary for both our sakes. 
I will tell you plainly just what I have heard : 
your servant Souchey has been with me, and he 
says that you have it.” 

** Souchey ! ” 

“Yes; Souchey. It seemed strange enough 
to me, for I had always thought him to be your 
friend.” 

** Souchey has told you that I have got it ?” 

‘* He says that it is in that desk,” and the Jew 
pointed to the old depository of all the treasures 
which Nina possessed. 

“ He is a liar.” , 

“I think he is so, though I cannot tell why 
he should have so lied ; but I thinkfie is a liar; 
I do not believe that it is there; but in such a 
matter it is well that the fact should be put be- 
ker all dispute. You will not object to my 
ooking into the desk?” He had come there 
with a fixed resolve that he would demand to 
search among her papers. It was very unpleas- 
ant to him, and he knew that his doing so would 
be painful to her; but he told himself that it 
would be best for them both that he should per- 
severe. 

“ Will you open it, or shall 1?” he said; and 
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as he spoke, she looked into his face, and saw 
that all tenderness and love were banished from 
it, and that the hard suspicious greed of the 
Jéw was there instead. 

“T will not unlock it,” she said; “ there is 
the key, and you can do as you please.” Then 
she flung the key upon the table, and stood 
with her back up against the wall, at some 
ten paces distant from the spot where the desk 
stood. He took up the key, and placed it re- 
morselessly in the lock, and opened the desk, 
and brought all the papers forth on to the 
table which stood in the middle of the room. 

“ Are all my letters to be read ?” she asked. 

“Nothing is to be read,” he said. 

“Not that 1 should mind it; or at least I 
should have cared but little ten minutes since. 
There are words there may make you think I 
have been a fool, but a fool only too faithful to 

ou.” 
: He made no answer to this, but moved the 
paws one by one carefully till he came to a 
‘olded document larger than the others. Why 
dwell upon it? Of course it was the deed for 
which he was searching. Nina, when from 
her station by the wall she saw that there was 
something in her lover’s hands of which she 
had no knowledge, something which had been 
in her own desk without her privity, — came 
forward a step or two, looking with all her 
eyes. But she did not speak till he had spoken ; 
nor did he speak at once. He slowly unfolded 
the document, and perused the heading of it ; 
then he refolded it, and placed it on the table, 


and stood there with his hand upon it. 
“This,” said he, “is the paper for which 


Lam looking. 
liar.” 

“How came it there?” said Nina, almost 
screaming in her agony. 

“That I know not; but Souchey is not a 
liar ; nor were your aunt and her servant liars 
in telling me that I should find itin your hands.” 

* Anton,” she said, “as the Lord made me, 
I knew not of it;”’ and she fell on her knees 
before his feet. 

He looked down upon her, scanning every 
feature of her face and every gesture of her 
body with hard inquiring eyes. He did not 
stoop to raise her, nor, at the moment, did he 
say a word to comfort her. “ And you think 
that I stole it and put it there?” she said. She 
did not quail before his eyes, but seemed, 
though kneeling before him, to look up at him 
as though she would defy him. When first 
she had sunk upon the ground, she had been 
weak, and wanted pardon though she was ig- 
norant of all offence; but his hardness, as he 
stood with his eyes fixed upon her, had harden- 
ed her, and ail her intellect, though not her 
heart, was in revolt against him. ‘‘ You think 
that I have robbed you?” 

“ T do not know what to think,” he said. 

Then she rose slowly to her feet, and, collect- 
ing the papers which he had strewed upon the 
s le, put them back slowly into the desk, and 
Ce] it. 
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“You have done with this now ?”’ she said, 
holding the key in her hand. 

“Yes; I do not want the key again.” 

* And you have done with me also?” 

He paused a moment or two to collect his 
thoughts, and then he answered her. ‘ Nina, 
I would wish to think about this before I speak 
of it more fully. What step I may next take 
I cannot say without considering it much. I 
would not wish to pain you if I could help it.” 

“Teli me at once what it is that you believe 
of me?” 

“T cannot tell you at once. Rebecca Loth 
is friendly to you, and I will send her to you 
to-morrow.” 

“Twill not see Rebecca Loth,” said Nina. 
“Hush! there jis father’s voice. Anton, I 
have nothing more to say to you ;— nothing 
—nothing.” Then sho left him, and went 
into her father’s room. 

For some minutes she was busy by her fa- 
ther’s bed, and went about. her work with a 
determined alacrity, as though she would wipe 
out of her mind altogether, for the moment, 
any thought about her love and the Jew, and 
the document that had been found in her de-k ; 
and for a while she was succes-fal, with a 
consciousness, indeed, that she was under the 
pressure of a terrible calamity which must 
destroy her, but stiil with an outward presence 
of mind that supported her in her work. And 
her father spoke to her, saying more to her than 
he had done for days past, thanking her for ber 
care, patting her hand with his, caressing her, 
and bidding her still be of good cheer, as God 
would certainly be good to one who had been 
so excellent a daughter. ‘“ But I wish, Nina, 
he were not a Jew,” he said, suddenly. 

“ Dear father, we will not talk of that now.” 

“ And he is a stern man, Nina.” 

But on this subject she would speak no fur- 
ther, and therefore she left the bedside for a 
moment, and offered him a cup, from which he 
drank. When he had tasted it, he forgot the 
matter that had been in his mind, and said no 
further word as to Nina’s engagement. 

As soon as she had taken the cup from her 
father’s hand, she returned to the parlour. It 
might be that Anton was still there. She had 
left him in the room, and had shut her ears 
against the sound of his steps, as though she 
were resolved that she would care nothing ever 
again for his coming or going. He was gone, 
however, and the room was empty, and she sat 
down in solitude, with her back against the 
wall, and began to realize her position. He 
had told-her that others accused her, but that 
he had not suspected her. He had not sus- 
pected her, but he had thought it necessary to 
search, and had found in her possession that 
which had made her guilty in his eyes! 

She would never see him again; —never 
willingly. It was not only that he would nev- 
er forgive her, but that she could never now be 
brought to forgive him. He had stabbed her 
while her words of love were warmest in his 
ear. His foul suspicions bad. been present: to 
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his mind even while she was caressing him. 
He had never known what it was to give him- 
self up really to his love for one moment. 
While she was seated on his knee, with her 
head pressed against his, his intellect had been 
busy with the key and the desk, as though he 
were a policeman lovking for a thief, rather 
than a lover happy in the endearments of his 
mistress. Her vivid mind pictured all this to 
her, filling her full with every incident of the 
insult she had endured. No. There must be 
an eud of it now. If she could see her aunt 
that moment, or Lotta, or even Ziska, she 
would teil them that it should be so. She 
would say noting to Anton ;— no, not a word 
again, though both might live for an eternity ; 
but she would write a line to Rebecca Loth, 
aud tell the Jewess that the Jew was now free 
to marry whom he would among his own peo- 
ple. And some of the words that she thought 
would be fitting for such a letter occurred to 
her as she sat there. “I know now that a Jew and 
a Chrisiiun ought not to love each other as we 
lov.d. Their hearts are different.” That was 
her present purpose, but, as will be seen, she 
ehanged it afverwards. 

But ever and again as she strengthened her 
resolution, her thoughts would run from her, 
earrying her back to the sweet rapture of some 
moment in which the man had been gracious 
to her; and even while she was struggling to 
teach herself to hate him, she would lean her 
head on one side, as though by doing sa she 
might once more touch his brow with hers; 
and unconsciously she would put out her fin- 
gers, as though they might find theit way into 
his hund. And then she would draw them 
back with a shudder, as though recoiling from 
the touch of an adder. 

Hours had passed over her before she began 
to think whence had come the paper which 
Trendellsohn had fuund in her desk ; and then, 
when the idea of some fraud presented itself to 
her, that part of the subject did not seem to 
her to be of great moment. It mattered but 
little who had betrayed her. It might be 
Rebecca, or Souchey, or Ruth, or Lotta, or all 
of them together. His love, his knowledge of 
her whom he loved, should have carried him 
aloft out of the reach of any such poor trick as 
that! What muttered it now who had stolen 
ker key, and gone like a thief to her desk, and 
laid this plot for her destruction? That he 
should have been capable of being deceived by 
such a plot against her was enough for her. 
She did not even speak to Souchey on the sub- 
ject. In the course of the afternoon he came 
across her as she moved about the house, look- 
ing ashamed, not daring to meet her eyes, hard- 
ly abe to mutter a word to her. But she said 
not a syllable to him about her desk. She 
could not bring herself to plead the cause be- 
tween her and her lover before her father’s 
servant. 

The greater of the day she passed by 
her father’s ;bedside, but whenever she could 
escape from the room, she seated herself in the 
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chair against the wall, endeavouring to make 
up her mind as to the future. But there was 
much more of passion than of thonght within 
her breast. Never, never, never would she for- 
givehim! Never again would she sit on his 
knee caressing him. Never again would she 
even speak to him. Nothing would she take 
from his hand, or from the hands of his friends ! 
Nor would she ever stoop to take aught from 
her aunt, or from Ziska. They had triumphed 
over her. She knew not how. They had tri- 
umphed over her, but the triumph should be 
very bitter to them —very bitter, if there was 
~~ touch of humanity left among them. 
ater in the day there came to bes omething 
of motion in the house. Her father was worse 
in health, was going fast, and the doctor was 
again there. And in these moments Souchey 
was with her, busy in the dying man’s room; 
and there were gentle kind words spoken be- 
tween him and Nina—as would be natural be- 
tween such persons at suchatime. He knew 
that he had been a traitor, and the thought of 
his treachery was heavy at his heart; but he 
perceived that no immediate punishment was 
to come upon him, and it was some solace to 
him that he could be sedulous and gentle and 
tender. And Nina, though she knew that the 
man had given his aid in destroying her, bore 
with him not only without a hard word, but al- 
most without a severe thought. What did it 
matter what such a one as Souchey could do? 
In the middle watches of that night, the old 
man died, and Nina was alone in the world. 
Souchey, indeed, was with her in the house, 
and took from her all painful charge of the bed 
at which now her care could no longer be of 
use. And early in the morning, while it was 
yet dark, Lotta came down, and spoke words 
to her, of which she remembered nothing. And 
then she knew that her aunt Sophie was there, 
and that some offers were made to her at which 
she only shook her head. “Of course you will 
come up to us,” aunt Sophie said. And she 
made many more suggestions, in answer to all 
of which Nina only shook her head. Then her 
aunt and Nina, with Lotta’s aid, fixed upon 
some plan, — Nina hardly knew what,— as to 
the morrow. She did not care to know what it 


was that they fixed. They were going to leave 
her alone for this day, and the day would be 


very long. She told herself that it would be 
long enough for her. 

The day was very long. When her aunt had 
left her, she saw no one but Souchey and an old 
woman who was busy in the bedroom which 
was now closed. She had stood at the foot of 
the bed with her aunt, but after that she did not 
return to the chamber. It was not only her 
father who, for her, was now lying dead. She 
had loved her father well, but with a love infi- 
nitely greater she had loved another; and that 
other one was now dead to her also. What 
was there left toher in the world? The charity 
of her aunt, and Lotta’s triumph, and Ziska’s 
love? No, indeed! She would bear neither 
the charity, nor the triumph, nor the love. One 
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other visitor came to the house that day. It 
was Rebecca Loth. But Nina refused to see 
Rebecca. ‘Tell her,” she said to Souchey, 
“that I cannot see a stranger while my father 
is lying dead.” How often did the idea occur 
to her, throughout the terrible length .of that 
day, that ‘“‘he” might come to her? But he 
came not. “So much the better,” she said to 

“Were he to come, I would not see 


Late in the evening, when the little lamp in 
the room had been already burning for some 
hour or two, she called Souchey toher. “ Take 
this note,” she said, “ to Anton Trendellsohn.” 
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“What! to-night?” said Souchey, trem- 
bling. 
“Yes, to-night. It is right that he should 
know that the house is now his own, to do what 
he will with it.” 

Then Souchey took the note, which was as 
follows : — 

“My father is dead, and the house will be 
empty to-morrow. You may come and take 
your property without fear that you will be 
troubled by 


“Nina BavatKa.” 





NON-PLUS AND NON POSS: ; 
OR, THE POPE BETWEEN SEVERAL STOOLS. 


WE cannot own that two and two make four, 
So long as the sum’s worked in Liberal fig- 
ures : 
We ceanot hold that human reason’s more 
Than a big blunderbuss, with feather-triggers : 
We cannot give lay-gunners leave to load it, 
To point it, fire it, its recoil to face: 
We cannot see a safe way to explode it, 
Without our priests to warn folks from the 
place. 
And this protest we under seal and cross, 
And our Pontifical Non poss: , NON Poss :! 


We cannot with our keys lock laymen’s tongues; 
Nor with our Fisher’s seal seal laymen’s eyes : 
Nor with our staff, backed by infallible lungs, 
Stay, more than Canute could, the ocean’s 
rise : 
Nor clap our triple crown o’er the sun’s ball, 
Nor to the dust restless Inquiry spurn, 
And in its place Authority instal, 
With the old rods to scourge, old fires to 
burn : 
And this protest we under seal and cross, 
And our Pontifical Non Poss: , NON Poss :! 


We cannot stay in Rome that once was ours, 
And own to Rome that it is ours no more : 
We cannot keep out Italy, with flowers, 
And loving looks, a wooer at the door : 
We cannot turn Venetia’s saffron veil 
Into a pall to shroud, a mask to hide 
The fair face now so bright, though pinched 
and pale, 
That smiles to Roman hope and Roman 
pride! 





And this _—— we under seal and cross, 
And our Pontifical Non Poss: , Non Poss :! 


We cannot fly from Rome that still has been 
The seven-hilled pedestal of PeTer’s chair ; 
Nor leave our Vatican, whence earth has seen 
Our power grow high as heaven and wide as 
air. 
Nor stoop from English heretics to crave 
A roof for shelter, or a tomb for rest : 
Nor act the sovereign, and be the slave, 
As Paris’ or Vienna’s hostage-guest. 
And this protest we under seal and cross, 
And our Pontifical Noy Poss: , NON Poss:! 


We cannot be the young Masrai again 
Who prayed that Italy might yet be one: 
Cannot re-ope the old P1o-Nono vein, 
Where lay pulse beat and natural blood would 
run. 
We cannot be, as when, alas, sun-blind, 
At struggling Italy’s new-birth we stood, 
With hand upraised, and reverent head in- 
clined, 
To bless her baptism of fire and blood. 
And this protest we under seal and cross, 
And our Pontifical Non Poss: , NON Poss: } 


We cannot be the Jesuit’s supple slave, 
MeERopDe’s poor puppet, ANTONELLI’S tool : 

Cannot think Louts fool, or Vicror knave; 
Cannot doubt Louis knave, and Victor 


‘ool : 

We cannot lend our name to those who hate 
This Italy, which, spite of all, we love: 
We cannot square our feelings and our fate, 

Cannot stay as we are, and cannot move ! 
And this protest we under seal and cross, 


‘ontifical NON POSS: , NON Poss: ! 
— Punch, 


And our 
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BY A LONDON CLERGYMAN. 


DurineG the autumn I staid for a fort- 
night in ani out-of-the-world Dutch town, 
with my friends, Mr. and Mrs. Van der 
Kemp. I had made their acquaintance at 
a German watering-place, where I was seek- 
ing relief from the effects of overwork. 
As my lengthened residence in Germany 
had made me sufficiently well acquainted 
with the German tongue to understand the 
Dutch, which, in fact, is only a dialect of 
the German, I svon got into familiar inter- 
course with Mr. and Mrs. Van der Kemp, 
which led to a cordial friendship between 
us, for I clearly saw that they looked for 
their help and strength to the same Sa- 
viour from whom I drew my consolation. 
Indeed, we soon felt so attached that I 
could not resist their hearty invitation to 
accompany them to Holland that I might 
witness the happiness of their family life in 
the atmosphere of their prettily-situated 
country town. 

To begin then with the town. Its num- 
bers about 7,000 or 8,000 inhabitants, the 
greater portion of whom belong to the agri- 
cultural class. The upper class chiefly con- 
sists of landed proprietors and merchants, 
who conduct a covsiderable trade in cattle 
and corn; while the middle-class numbers 
many well-to-do tradesmen and shopkeepers. 
A market is held once a week, and on that 
day large crowds come into the town from 
the surrounding villages and farms. The 
market-place is large and neatly paved. It 
is surrounded by loft well-built ouses and 
shops, and is adorned at the upper end by a 
venerable Gothic cathedral, which, on such 
a day, presents a very interesting and 
cheerful aspect. It is easier to cross Cheap- 
side at noon than to walk across that 
densely-thronged square between the hours 
of eight andthree. Little booths, protected 
from rain or sunshine by white canvas 
awnings, and containing refreshments or 
knick-knacks, form a long row which di- 
vides the market into two equal parts. On 

one side the corn-trade is carried on, while 
the cattle, carts, and carriages fill up the 
space on the other. Almost every living 
creature capable of moving about makes its 

appearance here about the middle of the 
day. Aristoeratic-looking gentlemen are to 
be seen engaged in lively conversation with 
stout farmers, and slapping each other's 
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dressed ladies work their way through the 
crowd, and stop every, minute to exchange 
kind words with a peasant’s wife, or to look 
at the novelties in the booths. Clergymen, 
too, from the neighbouring parishes come to 
see their friends, or to attend their clerical 
meetings ; but the stranger does not readily 
recognize them, for it is not customary with 
the clergy in Holland to wear a special 
ministerial dress on week-days. As my 
host lives in one of the finest houses in 
this central spot, I had ample — 
of beholding the lively scene. Nor do I 
recollect ever having witnessed a sight in a 
town wth greater pleasure, for I did not 
observe a single instance of disorderly 
conduct or drunkenness, while the kind, 
cheerful tone in which the people seemed 
to converse with each other made me even 
fancy that I was witnessing some large 
festive gathering. I saw only one police- 
man all the time I stood looking out on this 
human beehive, and having drawn Mrs. 
Van der Kemp’s attention to the fact, she 
told me that, for aught she knew, there 
were only twoor three of them in the town, 
and that these proved quite sufficient to 
keep the good citizens in safety, “ Because,” 
shefadded, with a smile, “ stealing, you know, 
is forbidden amongst us.” 

I expressed to my friends the agreeable 
impression made upon me by the kind and 
peaceful tone of conversation that appeared 
to obtain amongst the people. 

“Why,” Mr. Van der Kemp answered, 
“ we do enjoy a quiet, peaceful life here, and 
we are thankful for it in one sense; but Iam 
sorry to say that it seems to me our peace 
rests upon a wrogg foundation, since it 
is maintained at the expense of truth, and 
is, in fact, more a kind of lethargy than 
anything else. You would be very much 
mistaken if you were to suppose that we 
were really of one heart and one soul. First 
you must know that two-fifths of the popula- 
tion are Romanists. Between these and us 
Protestants there is no intercourse what- 
ever, except at the market. This is not 
altogether owing to the circumstance of 
their belonging mostly to the lower class, 
but chiefly to the systematic carefulness of 
their priests to keep them aloof from Protes- 
tant influences, and to the fact that we are 
a thoroughly Protestant nation. You know, 
of course, that we owe our national inde- 
pendence to that noble eighty years’ strug- 
gle which our forefathers carried ~ ome 
centuries ago against popish priestcraft an 

— stg wd ‘vhtel has been so 
admirably described in your language by 





hands in settling their bargains ; while well- 


Mr. Motley. Though the animosity which 
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existed in those days between the two 
= has long since subsided, and we now 
ive in peace together, yet separation has 
continued, from a kindof traditional habit 
in asmall place like this, where people are 
so well acquainted with each other’s history, 
circumstances, and religion. But apart from 
the Romanists, the Protestants themselves 
are divided into three parties; and though 
they also live in peace, yet they differ from 
each other in principle almost as much as 
Protestants do from Romanists. When I 
speak of parties, you must not think I mean 
sects. e have no sects in this place. 
We Protestants all belong to the National 
Church, which, as you know, is Calvinistic 
and Presbyterian. I think we number 
about five thousand people. We are not, 
as is the case in your country, divided into 
arishes. We are all members of one 
hurch, which is under the charge of three 
ministers, who are assisted by a consistory 
composed of twelve elders, and as man 
deacons. The sole business of the Jatter is 
to look after the poor, and to administer 
the money that comes in from weekly col- 
lections in the churches, endowments, dona- 
tions, &c. Now we have two places of 
public worship — the cathedral yonder, and 
a smaller church in another quarter of the 
town. In each of them we have three 


services every Sunday, and once on an 


evening during the week. The ministers 
regularly exchange with each other: Dr. 
Lakerman, for instance, preaches next Sun- 
day morning in the cathedral, and the fol- 
lowing Sundav morning in the other church, 
while one of his colleagues just does the 
reverse. Our little loval paper tells us 
every Saturday in which chureh and at 
what hour each of the three gentlemen will 
officiate on the following Sunday. Now 
each of these three ministers represents a 
different system of divinity ; Dr. Lakerman, 
a young man who left the University only 
three years ago, is what is called a ‘ modern 
theologian.’ He is an advocate of the prin- 
ciples of Strauss and Renan, and conse- 
quently denies the divinity, the miracles, 
and the resurrection of our Lord; in short, 
he denies everything supernatural in the 
Bible. You will understand that Mrs. Van 
der Kemp and myself never attend his 
preaching, though the church is always 
crowded, and chiefly vy the members of the 
upper class, for he is an eloquent preacher, 
and aman of great learning. But it is im- 
possible for us to listen to a sermon, however 
ably delivered, in which our blessed Saviour 
is degraded to the level of a mere Jewish ge- 
Hius, if not even to that of an amiable though 
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erring fanatic. His colleague, Mr. Moor, is 
a man of about thirty-five, and is not quite so 
decided in infidel views as he is, but still 
there is a great deal of Gospel trath which he 
does not believe in. He goes under the 
name of ‘ the liberal minister,’ to distinguish 
him from Dr. Lakerman, ‘the modern min- 
ister,” and from Mr. Willems, again, who is 
‘the orthodox minister.” Mr Moor belon 
to the supernatural school. He acknowl- 
edges the divine inspiration of the Bible, 
and is far from denying all miracles. But 
there are some miracles which he does not 
believe in, and thgre are some doctrines 
which he rejects. Yo bring this arbitrary 
way of believing and rejecting what he 
pleases into harmony with his unlimited 
reverence for the Bible as being a divinely 
inspired book, he avails himself of a peculiar 
method of interpretation which he often 
cleverly applies, and by which he leaves the 
letter of the Word intact, while he succeeds 
in putting a sense into it which in the end 
simply makes the Bible say the very opposite 
of what it means to say. For instance, he is 
an Arian, and rejects the Godhead of our 
Lord, but to harmonize this opinion with 
those texts in Scripture in which Christ is 
called God, he knows how to talk so subtly 
and philosophically on the term ‘ God,’ that 
in the end it comes to mean ‘a creature.’ 
He is a man of what is called ‘the golden 
mean,’ not too infidel, and not too credulous, 
submitting his reason to the Bible, where 
the Bible (in his opinion) is not too absurd, 
and submitting the Bible to his reason 
where his reason is too obstinate. Of the 
third minister, Mr. Willems, I have only to 
say that he is a good and faithful preacher of 
Gospel truth. He is a man in the prime of 
life; his audiences are as numerous as those 
of Dr. Lakerman, but they consist chiefly of 
members of the middle and lower classes, 
with the exception of a few Tr mer- 
chants and landed proprietors who are 
known as the leaders of the orthodox party 
here. I need not tell you that Mrs. Van 
der Kemp and myself always attend his 
service, except, it may be, when he hap- 
pens to preach in the little church and the 
weather will not permit us to go there. 
Tn that case we attend Mr. Moor’s service 
in the cathedral, as he often preaches such 
sermons as would make a stranger, who is 
not acquainted. with his opinions, believe 
that he is a good sound preacher.” 

This explanation of the state of religion 
in this Protestant Church sadly surprised 
me, and the more so as I learnt that mat- 
ters were still worse in other towns through- 
out the kingdom. Im fact, on further in- 
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+ found that the orthodox party amon 
the Dutch clergy are in the minority, an 
that the so-called modern theology is mak- 
ing most alarming progress, especially 
emong the younger and more talented of 
the clergy. This destructive system mani- 
fests its truly heathenish principle by strip- 
ping religion of everything divine, and 
lowering it to a compound of moral, esthet- 
ic, and sentimental agencies for the culti- 
vation and refinement of the purely human. 
What my friends told me about the profane, 
even blasphemous notions which these theo- 
logians at the present time preach from 
their pulpits and propagfitte in their writings, 
was something quite frightful. It is absurd 
to think of men who ‘hold such opinions 
being even members of a Christian Church, 
much less teachers and pastors. Indeed, a 
few of them have felt the absurdity, aud 
have been honourable enough to resign, not 
only their office but their membership in the 
Christian Church. 

“ But how is it possible-that such a mon- 
strous state of things can be tolerated in 
your Church?” I asked. “Is there no law 
and no government in it ?” 

“ There is,” replied Mr. Van der Kemp, 
“ but both, alas! are powerless. You know, 
of course, that the creeds of the Reformed 
Churches are perfectly sound in point of 
doctrine. IF have only to mention the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, that jewel of a confession, 
which during more than two centuries has 
been the chief standard of faith of our 
Church. But since the synod of 1816, which 
was convoked by the king, the clergy have 
been relieved of their obligation to subscribe 
the creed, and instead have only to sign a 
formula of subscription which, being drawn 
up in very vague and general terms, really 
binds them to no doctrine at all. The su- 
preme government of our Church is not in 
the hands of a General Assembly, as is the 
case with the Scotch Presbyterians, but in 
those of a few men, who are not chosen and 
appointed by the members of the Church, 
but by the Consistories, which are self-elect- 
ed bodies., This supreme court, which is 
called ‘the Synodical Commission,’ n..¢ts 
once a year with closed doors at the Hague. 
It has no power to interfere in doctrinal 
controversies ; and is, in fact, nothing more 
than a board of administration. Numerous 

rotests and petitions have been sent up to 
it on the part of the orthodox party during 
the last thirty years, but they have all 
proved fruitless, and last year the court 

wblished a final answer, in which it con- 
essed its impotence to cure the fearful 
confusion, and declared that no alternative 
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is left but to allow matters to take their own 
course. Sad, nay wicked, as that declara- 
tion is, yet one cannot marvel, for the men 
themselves who constitute that court are, 
with only one or two exceptions, members 
of either the liberal or the modern party.” 

“ What an absurd and dangerous state of 
things!” I exclaimed. “ But there are some 
parishes or churches in which the orthodox 
people are the majority, are there not ? ” 

“ Certainly, and they are not few, for the 
spirit of infidelity has not spread so widely 
amongst the people as amongst the clergy.’ 

“ Well, then, pect that they at least 
have orthodox ministers.” 

“ Most of them have, but there are not a 
few who have not. It all depends upon the 
spirit that prevails among the members of 
the consistory of a church, i.e., the elders 
and deacons, for they have the sole power of 
calling a minister. Now, in many churches 
in which the members are for the greater 
part orthodox, the elders and deacons are 
scepties, and these compel the people to ac- 
knowledge as their minister a man whose 


‘doctrines they abhor.” 


“ But then, do the people not have it in 
their power to withhold that man’s sala- 
ry ? ” 

“ The clergymen are not paid from con- 
tributions of the gy but partly from 
endowments, and for the greater part from 
the public exchequer. 


All clergymen in 
our country are state 1 the people, in 
a 


fact, have nothing at all tosay in the ar- 
rangement of Church matters. We do not 
choose our ministers, the elders and dea- 
cons choose them for us; we do not choose 
our elders and deacons, for should one of 
their places fall vacant the rest choose a 
successor without asking our consent; we 
do not choose the professors of divinity at 
our universities, the Government chooses 
them, and if the Government should ap- 
— such men as Strauss and Renan, we 

ave no power to prevent it. And we can- 
not send our young men to other colleges, 
for the rules of our Church admit of no 
preachers except those taught by the Gov- 
ernment professors. And yet, with all this, 
our Church is no state establishment, for 
according to the charter, our king and his 
ministers are not bound to profess any reli- 
gion. Our king, of course, is a memver of 
our Church, because it is the church of the 
majority ; but if he should choose to turn a 
Romanist or even a Jew, no legal proceed- 
ings could be taken against him. Among 
his ministers there are Romanists, and there 
have sometimes been Jews. All religious 
denominations have equal rights in our 
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country, and all of them are state paid un- 
less they decline to accept the money. But 
this equality of rights, stipulated as it is in 
our charter, is yet carried out with gross 
injustice so far as regards the Church. For, 
while the other denominations, such as the 
Lutherans, the Mennonites, the Arminians, 
the Separatists, and even the Roman Cath- 
olics, are left perfectly at liberty to manage 
their own affairs, to appoint their own of- 
ficials, and to have their own colleges or 
seminaries ; we, on the contrary, must sub- 
mit to those arbitrary, despotic, and absurd 
restrictions which I have stated to you.” 

I was quite at a loss to comprehend how 
such a state of things could be tolerated in 
a society of rational beings, not to speak of 
a Christian community. 

“Tt must needs come to a separation 
amongst you,” I said. 

“Well, so we all think, and we have 

thought so for long ; but the difficulty is, how 
to bring about a satisfactory secession. Of 
course we orthodox people might go out at 
any moment and found a church of our 
own. Nothing in the laws could prevent 
us doing so. But then we should have to 
eave all our cathedrals, churches, school- 
rooms, in short all our church. property, in 
the hands of the infidels. We should deem 
that a gross injustice towards the cause of 
truth, for we are de jure the sole proprietors 
of the Church property, and the infidels 
ought to leave the Church, because it is they 
who have fallen away from the creed and 
broken the rules of the Church of our fa- 
thers.” 

The following day we were invited to 
take coffee at Mr. and Mrs. van Kolen’s, 
who were friends and neighbours of my 
host. Now it must be known that what the 
Dutch call the “ coffee hour” corresponds 
with our luncheon time. In country places, 
where the respectable class seldom dine 
later than two or three o’clock, this “ coffee 
hour” is about eleven. The lunch only 
consists of coffee and dittle cakes or tarts. 
The savoury liquid is poured from a polished 
brass urn, or a china filter-pot, into small 
china cups, which are served at long inter- 
vals, so that the “ coffee hour” lasts at least 
for two hours, during which the gentlemen 
smoke long clay pipes or cigars, and the 
ladies knit stockinys. When I entered the 
spacious, high-roofed, comfortable-looking 
parlour, I saw the coffee-urn on the table 
amongst little piles of cups and saucers and 
dessert-plates, and a couple of japanned tin 
boxes containing the cakes and tarts. Be- 
hind the urn were an oblong square- maho- 
gany case containing clay pipes, and two 
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little vases with cigars in them; and a 
square mahogany tobacco box and a little 
apparatus for lucifer matches, as well: as a 
little chafing dish containing a piece of 
red-hot coal, at which the gentlemen could 
light their pipes. 

Mr. van Kolen is a merchant in affluent 
circumstances, and an elder in the Church. 
He belongs to the “liberal party,” and had 
invited his minister, Mr. Moor, as he cour- 
teously observed to me, in order “ that he 
might enjoy the privilege of making the 
acquaintance of an English clergyman.” 
Accordingly the Rev. Mr. Moor and his 
wife soon made their appearance. He was 
an intelligent-looking man, rather stately 
in his manners, but with a very open and 
frank expression, which promised some 
cheerful conversation. 

The usual complimentary phrases over, 
we soon got into a talk in which all the 
friends present took part. We were led to 
discuss the similarities and the differences 
between the languages and customs of Eng- 
land and of the Continent, by the cireum- 
stance of Mr. Moor’s taking a pipe which 
the mistress of the house courteously offered 
to him, whereas I declined it with an assum- 
ed expression of dislike. It was not long 
however before Mrs. Van der Kemp, who 
was a little of a controversialist, found a 
suitable opportunity of asking Mr. Moor a 
question about a passage in the sermon she 
had heard him preach the Sunday before. 
*‘ She could not understand.” she said, “‘ how 
he could have averred that the poor man in 
the Gospel, who was possessed of a legion 
of evil spirits, was only insane, since it was 
so clearly stated that there were invisible 
beings dwelling in him and speaking trough 
his mouth.” Mr. Moor, far from showing 
any surprise at his being thus called to ac- 
count for his opinions, appeared quite pleas- 
ed, which made me suppose that he must be 
well accustomed to such inquiries. 1 was 
confirmed in this supposition by the easy 
and familiar manner in which all the other 
members of the company at once took part 
in the discussion, which, notwith-tanding 
that the opinions differed greatly, was con- 
ducted in a lively, spirited way, and appear- 
ed not to interfere in the slightest degree 
with the good feelings of the parties. 
could not help thinking, as they talked, that 
this freedom of discussion on religious mat- 
ters between the minister and his flo-k was 
at all events something worth taking notice 
of. It would be a good thing, I thought, 
for myself, as well as for my people, if such 
questions about passages in my sermons were 
put to me when I visited them. I almost. 
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envied Mr. Moor, though I regretted his 
erroneous opinions ; for, to tell the truth, I 
never heard of any member of my flock 
talking in that way about my sermon. The 
discussion which ensued, though it led to no 
settlement at that moment, yet had this ad- 
vantage, that it caused the friends to think, 
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strained to keep the three ministers on good 
terms — at least, before the eye of the pub- 
lie — for an open war would be an awkward 
thing, since they are compelled very often 
to meet as members of the consistory and 
at various ecclesiastical committees.” 

“ But suppose your ‘modern’ minister 
had made his appearance amongst us,” I 











to utter their opinions, to examine and to, 
test the grounds of their faith, and to take 
home many a useful suggestion. quence ?” 

But a stop was put to the discussion by| ‘ He would have been politely received 
the entrance of the Rev. Mr. Willems, the | by his colleagues, and the company would 
orthodox minister. Mr. Van Kolen had invit- | have continued its commonplace talk upon 
ed him too, supposing that it would please | indifferent matters. Only, most probably, 
Mr. and Mrs. Vander Kemp. Nor was Mr. | you would have soon seen Mr. Willems look 
Willems a stranger to Mr. Van Kolen’s at his watch, and take his leave, saying that 
house. Though the latter, asI have said, he had other engagements, and Mr. Moor 
belonged to the liberal party, yet he was| would, perhaps, havé followed his example. 
far from being an enemy to orthodoxy. Mr. | It is seldom that the ministers meet except 
Willems, who appeared to be past fifty, was | when necessity compels them. Indeed, I 
a rather que dhion man, whose honest,| wondered very much how Mr. Van Kolen 
open face, however, inspired confidence. | could have thought of such a thing as —s 
He, too, had something stately about his | ing the two together. To-morrow we shall 
mien, which seemed to throw a slight shade | have a few friends at our house to tea, and 
of reserve over the rest of the company. At | Mr. Willems will be one of the party. You 
all events, after his appearance amongst us| will then make his acquaintance, and find 
the conversation lost a good deal of its easy, | him a sound Christian and a well-instructed 
familiar tone, and got into a strain stil] kind | theologian. I have no doubt we shall spend 
and polite, but rather stiff. England again | a very agreeable evening in useful and edi- 
became the topic; and I had to answer a fying intercourse about religious matters. 
| But [ have not invited either of the other 


asked, “ what would have been the conse- 





great many questions from Mr. Willems, | 
who seemed to take a lively interest in our, ministers. It would altogether spoil the 


home and foreign missions and our various | evening.” 

religious societies. This turn in the con-| Next night I found Mr. Van der Kemp’s 
versation, however, was not exactly what I | expectation as to the character of the meet- 
wished. I wanted to learn something more | ing fully realized. Mr. Willems appeared 





about the condition of the Dutch Church; 
and since two ministers representing two} 
different parties happened now to be togeth- 
er, I thought I onl probably have a good 
opportunity of obtaining some authentic in- 
formation concerning the relation in which 
the parties stood to each other. So I tried 
several times to turn the conversation from 
England back to Holland. My efforts proved 
in vain, however. Every one seemed bent 
upon avoiding all topics relating to religion 
or Church matters, and our talk became 
very much like that generally carried on in 
a railway carriage. 

Having returned home, I expressed to 
Mrs. Van der Kemp my feeling of disap- 
pointment. 

“ Ay,” she said, “ you see it would not do 
to turn the room into a cock- pit for the two 
champions. We never speak of religious 
matters when two ministers are together. 
Nor would the reverend gentlemen have 
allowed themselves to be drawn into an 
discussion of the kind. Every nerve is 





uite a different man from what he had 
one the day before. He seemed . to feel 
quite at home, spoke in an easy, familiar 
tone, and cheered the company as much by 
his wit as he edified it by his theology. Nor 
was a little bit of friendly controversy want- 
ing, as some of the party expressed opinions 
about the extent of the atoning power of 
Christ’s death, which seemed, in Mr. Wil- 
lem’s judgment, to be too narrow. Bibles 
were produced, and texts turned up, and 
the question about particular or universal 
redemption was fully gone into. It was, 
indeed, a very interesting and lively discus- 
sion, in which most of the members of the 
company took part. 

Every day Mr. Van der Kemp and my- 
self took a walk through the town. One 
day we visited an orphan-house which be- 
longed to the Reformed Church, in which 
about fifty children of both sexes were sup- 
ported and trained. The Church also pos 
sesses an asylum for aged men and women. 
Both institutions made a most favorable 
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impression upon my mind, being remarka- 
bly clean, comfortable in appearance, and 
orderly throughout. 

“Do the children in this orphanage re- 
ceive religious instruction?” I asked. 

“ According to the regulations of our 
Church,” Mr. Van der Kemp answered, 
“the youngest minister has to teach them 
one hour every week.” 

“Your modern minister has at present 
that charge, if I am not mistaken ?” 

“ He has, and there is the mischief, you 
see. Of course he teaches those poor chil- 
dren not to believe in Jesus as the Son of 
God, and nobody can prevent him. But 
happily the house-father and his wife are 
good orthodox people, and administer an 
antidote in their morning and evening ser- 
vices, and their daily intercourse with the 
children.” 

** But contradictory teaching like that 
must have a very pernicious effect on the 
children’s minds,” I observed. 

“ Of course it has, and it is to be feared 
that a collision will ere long take place be- 
tween the house-father and Dr. Lakerman ; 
for the house-father is rather hot-tempered, 
and in his indignation at the Doctor’s teach- 
ing he sometimes allows himself to speak 
very disparagingly about it in the presence 
of the chiljren. One day he even told 
them pliinly that the Doctor taught them 
blasphemous lies.” 

“ Well. I suspect he said nothing but what 
was true,” I observed. 

‘“‘T avree with you,” Mr. Van der Kem 
answered ; “ but perhaps it was not judi- 
cious to express that truth to the children. 
It was reported to Dr. Lakerman, whose 
party, you must know, is very strong among 
the directors of the orphan-house. I am 
afraid the poor house-father will be turned 
out some day.” 

“ And so you will allow a good man to 
suffer for the truth!” I exclaimed. 

“ Well, nobody amongst us has power to 
prevent it. But, of course, we shall not by 
any means allow him to starve. We will 
manage to procure some other employment 
for him.” 

“ And meanwhile you will allow the chil- 
dren to continue to swallow the poison?” I 
asked, in an indignant tone. ; 

P Mr. Van der Kemp shrugged his shoul- 
ers. 

“ We cannot help it,” he answered in a 
sad voice. ‘But I will show you that we 
are not deficient in trying to provide the 
=" of our Church with good spiritual 


He took me to a building in a back 
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street, which looked like a school-house- 
And such indeed it was, for it contained 4 
spacious schoolroom and a few other apart- 
ments. 

“ This building,” said Mr. Van der Kemp, 
“ is the property of the orthodox party. The 
Church has no control over it whatever, as 
it has been built by voluntary subscriptions, 
and placed under the control of a society 
formed for the purpose. Here we have a 
day school for about 200 children, and Sun- 
day schools for more than double that num- 
ber. Mr. Willems is the president of the 
society, and visits our schools regularly. Mr. 
Moor also comes occasionally ; and though 
he is not a member, yet he gives us an an- 
nual subscription. But Dr. Lakerman, of 
course, never makes his appearance. We 
also hold public Scripture-reading meetings 
at this place once or twice a week. They 
are conducted by our ‘evangelist,’ a good 
and able young man, whom the society has 
engaged for visiting the poor, distributing 
tracts, &c.” 

“Do your ministers visit the poor?” I 
asked. 

“ They do, each in his own district. The 
town is divided into three districts, and each 
minister has his own. Mr. Willems being 
the oldest has the most respectable of the 
three. Dr. Lakerman again has the out- 
skirts of the town. It goes by succession. 
If Mr. Willems should die or remove to 
another town, Mr. Moor will ‘take his dis- 
trict, and Dr. Lakerman that of Mr. Moor; 
so that it is quite possible Dr. Lakerman 
may some day get the respectable class. The 
ministers are also bound to catéchise the 
children of their respective districts ; so that 
not only the children of the orphanage but 
those of the poor district are entirely give 
up to the teaching of that infidel. And 
is, indeed, a very active, energetic man. 
He not only devotes ten hours a week to’ 
catechising the children, but he also deliv- 
ers lectures on history, philosophy, and lit- 
erature, which are largely attended by the 
well-educated class.” 

The more my friends told me of theit 
Chureb, the more it became clear to me 
that the condition in which it was was 
utterly absurd and pernicious. I had many 
serious conversations with Mr. Van der 
Kemp about the responsibility which he and 
his op! took upon themselves by thus pas- 
sively submitting to a disorderly state of 
things, which could not but be a disgrace 
to Christ, and end in the spiritual ruin of 
the large majority of the people. I said to 
him, that in my opinion it was quite incon- 
ceivable how any good could come out of 
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thus deliberately dividing the Church and 
the people into three different sections. It 
appeared to me that a Christian who is con- 
scious of his duty ‘owards his Lord and 
Master, would rather allow himself to be 
turned out and deprived of everything than 
have aught to do with such a barefaced 
alliance between Christ and Belial. Mr. 
Van der Kemp answered that he could quite 
understand how an Englishman, in whose 
country such a state of things was quite 
unknown, would pronounce such a judg- 
ment as I had pronounced. Indeed, he told 
me that, moved by that same spirit, some 
fifty thousand members of the Church had 
left the Establishment sixty years ago, not- 
withstanding that the Government, which 
was then more autocratic than it is now, 
tried to scare them back by heavy persecu- 
tions. They formed a separatist church 
founded upon the old creed and church reg- 
ulations, and in the beginning of their ex- 
istence had to struggle hard, as very few of 
the clergy or of the well-to-do class joined 
the movement. They are, however, making 
much progress in the present day, owing to 
the increasingly absurd condition of the 
Church, and the fact that the law of the 
country protects dissenters from persecu- 
tion. Still Mr. Van der Kemp and the or- 
thodox party at large cannot resolve to join 
them yet. Though he could not tell how 
the present difficulty would be satisfactorily 
removed, yet he could not help entertaining 
some hope that the Lord would in some way 
or other bring about a .reformation. As to 
my observation that I would rather allow 
myself to be turned out than continue in 
such an anomalous body, he had only to say 
that, for a layman at least, such a thing as 
being turned out had become quite out of 
‘the question. The Church was at present 
in such a state of anarchy that it was out 
of a man’s power to do anything that would 
justify his being punished by expulsion. The 
only way of leaving the Church was to re- 
sign one’s membership ; in other words, to 
run away from it. But then you would run 
alone, for nobody would follow you, and the 
Church, with all its rights and properties, 
with its numerous channels for spreading 
its influence among the people, would be 
left in the hands of the infidels. Indeed 
that is just what the modern party want. 
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They would be quite pleased if the orthodox 
core would only leave the Church. In 

. Van der Kemp’s opinion, it is the duty 
of every Christian man to remain in the 
Church, and to fight for its rights till his 
last breath. 

I think there is some logic in this. 

“But,” I said, after a pause. “ suppose 
your orthodox minister, Mr. Willems, were 
to refuse to acknowledge Dr. Lakerman as 
his colleague, warn the people from his pul- 
pit against his teaching, and urge them not 
to send their children to his catechisin 
and send in a solemn protest to the Consis- 
tory against his being permitted to teach 
the children at the orphanage, what would 
be the consequence ?” 

“T believe he would be turned out by 
the ecclesiastical courts,” Mr. Van der Kemp 
answered. “They would punish him as 
having broken the peace.” 

“ And 7 e he were turned out,” I 
said ; “* would you and your party stick to 
him and follow him ?” 

“ Well, it would depend upon the cir- 
cumstances,” Mr. Van der Kemp answered, 
after a pause. “ Mr. Willems might act in 
an injudicious and impetuous way, you 
see.” 

“ Of course he might. But, then, who 
would have to decide whether he had acted 
judiciously or not ?” 

Mr. Van der Kemp shrugged his shoulders 

ain. 

“ IT see how the matter stands now,” I said. 
“ You cannot be turned out, but your min- 
ister can. He, however, avoids pressing 
matters to that crisis, because he knows he 
| cannot depend upon you. However cau- 
| tiously and to the best of his knowledge he 
may direct his steps, he can never be sure 
that you will not discover some flaw or other 
in his conduct. So you will always have a 
| reason to keep in, though he might be turn- 

ed out.” 
| Mr. Van der Kemp said nothing to that, 
but after this conversation we never spoke 
about the state of the Church any more. He 
studiously avoided it. é 

When leaving the town I deeply pitied 
the people, especially the orthodox party 
amongst them. Salt is good, but if the salt 
have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be 
seasoned ? 
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In Vancouver Island, June is tomy mind by 
far the most enjoyable month of the twelve; 
the miserable sloppy transition state, filling the 
gap, as it were, betwixt winter and summer, has 
gone, and in its place we have clear sky, bright 
sunshine, dry ground, and gay flowers, whilst 
everywhere one’s ears are greeted with the hum 
and buzz of insects and the cheery songs of 
birds. Soon after daylight on one of these 
lovely Summer mornings, now some four years 

, [ was on board a small steamer, named 
the Otter, belonging to the Honourable Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 

It is not a long and perilous voyage. we are 
going to undertake, but simply a_pleasure-trip 
across the Straits of Georgia, first to reach the 
entrance to Puget Sound, and thence to steam 


up this singular inland canal, in order to land | 


at Nisqually, a largegdistrict of country so 
named by the Indians, and at this time in the 
occupation of and farmed by the Puget Sound 
Company. 

Victoria Harbour — round which is built the 
town of Victoria, the capital of Vancouver Is- 
land — is by no means an easy place for a vessel 
of large tonnage to enter, but when once she 
has been steered safely past the rocks intersect- 
ing its entrance, the harbour is far from objec- 
tionable. Bad as getting into it is, getting out 
again is ten times worse. The passage is shoal, 
and intricate as a labyrinth; and should the 
wind blow from S.E. or S.W., the sea comes 
tumbling in as if seeking safety in the rock- 
bound harbour from the rough usage of old 
Eolus outside. It is true there are buoys to 
mark the way between the rocks, which run out 
beneath the sea from Ogden Point on the one 
side, to M‘Lauchlin on the other, stili, for ali 
this, the navigation is not easy, even to the 
experienced. 

n the absence of all the bustle and confusion 
which usually precede the departure of a steamer 
from a pier, it seemed to me that eversthing 
was uncomfortably quiet on this particular June 
morning. But few sounds were audible; the 
drowsy town was, at so early an hour, hushed 
in sleep ; the water, smooth as polished metal, 
scarcely murmured its ripple song, as gentl 
flowing over the beach it trickled lazily bac 
again betwixt the shining pebbles. A small 
flock of “herring gulls” floating near us did 
not even quarrel on this occasion,—a most 
unusual event when there are more than two 
together, — but drifted by, silent as all about 
them. The few blinking, red-eyed savages, 
who had crept like animals from out their lairs 
to witness our departure, appeared too lethargic 
to move even the muscles of their tongues, as 
they noiseiessly squatted themselves upon their 
hee!s on the overhanging bank amidst the green 
herbage. 

Perhaps this excessive quietness was the rea- 
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son why the captain’s voice sounded to me so 
like that of a Stentor’s, as “‘ Larboard,” ‘ Star- 
board,” “ Half-speed,” “Go-ahead,” mingled 
with a torrent of incomprehensible orders to the 
“ deck hands” in “ Chinook jargon,” appeared. 
to my unsailorlike ears as if the confusion of 
Babel was concentrated in this sea-captain’s 
nautical vocabulary. What wus confusion to 
me was clear enough to others, for the Otter 
twisted her away through the cgooked passage 
with such ease and certainty, that I found we 
were “screwing ” along at full speed before I 
well knew we had got clear of the pier. There 
are very few prettier scenes than is the one 
suddenly revealed as we leave Victoria Harbour 
to cross the Gulf of Georgia. To my left, the 
coast-line of Vancouver Island vividly fe-alls 
many familiar spots on our British coasts; its 
bold rocky sea-line is cut into numerous bays 
and creeks ; above the cliffs, which are far from 
lofty, grassy lawn-like patches of open ground 
slope gently towards the timber which crowns 
to their very summits the rounded metamorphic 
hills, so strangely different from those of the 
mainland, which we can see in the distance, 
towering apparently into the very sky; their 
summits, white with perpetual snow, appear 
more like fleecy clouds than the craggy outlines 
of stupendous mountains. Mount Baker, one 
of the most conspicuous of the group, has (so 
say the Indians) been seen to throw out smoke 
from its lofty summits by men still alivé. To 
my right, the Straits of Juan de Juca resemble 
a vast canal, shut inon either side by an im- 
penetrable mat of dark-green foliage. Straight 
ahead, a mere speck in the hazy distance, I can 
make out the famed San Juan Island. 

For a wonder, the sea was quite smooth, and 
it was amusing to watch the velvet surf-ducks 
(Pelionetta perspicillata), in flocks of four and 
five, sitting on the water, and looking wonder- 
ingly at the vessel, until one imagined they 
must be struck down by the ship’s cut water ; 
not so, however: they just pop under at the 
right moment, to re-appear in the ripple at the 
stern, fluttering their wings, and uttering their 
cry, as if the performance was* altogeiher an 
excellent juke. Save the spouting of a distant 
whale or two, or the little bands of black fish 
that ro!] on, on and on, through the b!ue water, 
without any other apparent object than that of 
exhibiting their india-rubber-like backs, there was 
nothing of any particular interest to while the 
time away. The countless islands we thieaded 
our way amidst were all pretty much alike, and, 
excapt that they differed in size and shape from 
eacH other, one might have supposed, without 
drawing largely upon his imagination, that the 
whole group had been chopped off one by one 
from the mainland ; Vancouver Is'and being 
the outer slice, was cut off in a junk, in order 
to get rid of the ragged inequalities of the 
coast-line. As we round a sandy point towards 
sundown, the captain points out —a little vil- 
lage I should call it; at any rate, I cannot 
count more than twenty small log and frame 
houses, picturesquely situated in a sheltered 
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nook, overlooking a wide lake-like expanse of 
water. This place, I am further informed, is 
“a city,” named Port Townsend, and that the 
wide tract of water is the entrance to Puget 
Sound. The Otter’s head bears straight for a 
rickety old pier, which runs out about fifty or 
more feet into the sea, but so covered are its 
supports with barnacles, mussels, green tangle- 
weed, together with hosts of curious molluscs; 
up.to the tide4ine (which tide, by the way, is 
at this present time at its lowest), that I can 
hardly divest myself of the idea this pier must 
have been lifted up in all its entirety from out 
old Neptune’s realms. Climbing the steps was 
a service of danger I did not accomplish ver 

creditably ; in my zeal to capture a chiton 1 
had not seen hefore, I reached a little too far 





over the edge of the narrow ladder by which the | 
ascent had to be made from the boat — it being, 
as I have said, low-water — to the top of the | 
pier leading to the “city,” both feet suddenly | 
slipped on the green seaweed; I clutched a 
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wall, a hugh china spittoon, and the “ Cus- 
toms ” representative, who occupied one of the 
rocking-chairs. I include the inmate amongst 
the furniture, because he gave me the idea of 
being a part of it; for, in addition to the chair 
he sat on, his right lez dangled over the arm of 
the second chair, whilst the other reposed on 
the table; a plug of tobacco, like a small plank, 
filled his left hand, and, judging from the semi- 
circular spaces visible in its ends and sides, it 
was pretty evident Seth Naylor — such, I found, 
was the officer’s name — made good use of his 
incisor teeth ; and, as he rolled round the mass 
of tobacco thus bitten off from cheek to cheek, 
anon squirting out a rivulet of brown fluid, I 
could not help thinking that the Rodent and 
Ruminant were closely al'ied in Seth’s organi- 
zation. The process of signing completed, we 


| left the office and its occupant pretty ne»rly in 


the same positicn as we found him. There 
was but little worth noticing in the city except 
gaudy bar-rooms, billiard and barbers’ saloons, 


bunch of mussels, but their beards snapped like | dry-goods stores, and half-naked savages, who 
thread, down I slid, over the ladder, towards | were everywhere crouched in corners, or at the 
the water, into which I went souse; the boat, | entrances to the stores and bar-rooms. One 
perhaps fortunately for me, having been pulled | particularly distinguished individual, who, I 


away for the ship. This would not have been | 
so bad a. mishap if the damage had been en- | 
tirely of a personal nature; as il!-fate would | 
have it, two Indians, “deck hands,” were fol- | 


am told, calls himself the Chief of the Clallums, 
and is perhaps the only representative of the 
aristocracy in Port Townsend, bears the dis- 
tinguished title of “The Duke of York.” The 


lowing me, and as I spread my legs over the | peer was decidedly intoxicated — right royally 
edge of the ladder, a system I was wont to | drunk, in plainer English; but, far gone as he 
adopt in early life when practising perilous de- was, still he discerned I was a stranger and 4 
scents on the stair-rail, of course my Indian | “ King George man.” Staggering towards me, 
friends were swept off the treacherons sea-stairs, | the “ duke” he'd out his filthy hand in order 
as spiders are scattered by a housemaid’s broom. | to grasp mine, at the same time saying, as best 
I could swim well, so was not much frightened, | he could, between the hiccoughs, “ Patletch- 
but ere either of us could reach the ladder, the | lum, patletch-lum” (Give rum, give rum). I 


boat had been turned, and was close upon us; | 
spite of all my shouts to be let alone, the would- | 
be humane boatman made savage plunges at | 
me with his boat-hook, which were just as likely | 
to split my skull as fish me out — the latter 
was, however, my fate; the book fixed in my 
coat, I was dragged into the boat nolens volens, 
shaken violently, turned upside down, and, when 
reinstated on my legs, very nearly choked by 
having strong ram poured down my throat, and 
all this without being allowed a moment’s 
chance to utter a sin¢le remonstrance, or doing 
soto be entirely disregarded. The savages, 
deemed of no value, got off safely, apart from 
the wetting and fright. Now all this arose 
from a wish to gratify my curiosity to visit the 
city, added to a greedy desire to eapture a new 
specics of mollusc. 

I rowed to the Otter, changed my clothes, 
and made a second attempt to scale the ladder, 
and this time very successfully. The captain 
was awaiting my arrival, and, having regaled 
himself with a hearty laugh at my misfortune, 
We adjourned to the residence of the United 
States official, whose duty it was to sign the re- 
ger papers, connected with the customs. 

he office of this magnate was a small dingy 
room, its only furnitute two rocking-chaits, a 
square table, a six-shooter suspended from the 





felt more inclined to give the disgusting beast a 
kick. If there is one type of mankind more 
degraded than another, it is a drunk-n savage. 

The tide was rapidly rising, and the captain 
anxious to start, so I had no further time al- 
lowed me to invesiigate the “lions” of this 
diminutive city. 

Puget Sound, up which we steamed in the 
morning — having made fast the Otter during 
the night toa tree, much in the same fashion 
as adopted in tethering a horse — is, I should 
say, unlike any other natural tidal canal in the 
ktiown world ; its length, from its commence- 
ment in the Straits of Juan de Juca to its end 
at the town of Olympia, is, in round numbers 
two hundred miles, but of varying width ; and 
although numerous strexms, fed by the moun- 
tain svow. empty into it—I may name, as 
examples, the Nisqually, Dwamish, Snohomish, 
and Puyallup : all these streams are rapid, in- 
tensely cold, and short of extent—vyet the 
waters of Puget Sound are nearly as briny salt 
at the héad of it as they are at its junction with 
the sea. 

We shape our course betwixt beautiful is- 
lands, now winding through narrow crooked 
passages, wherein we brush the rich green foli- 
age of the pines as we puff beneath their pleas- 
ant shade, and so frighten the grebes, ducks, 
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and glossy green cormorants busy earning 
their breakfasts, that they scarcely know where 
to fly, and in their terror often strike the vessel, 
and fali stunned into the water. Out. again 
from these snug retreats, to coast along past 
immense sand-spits, in which are numerous 
shallow bays, the most perfect little nurseries 
imaginable for the baby-salmonidx, wherein to 
ain strength to battle with the world of wate 
into which they will sooner or later make their 
way; on some of these sand-flats, which are 
covered by the tide at high water, I notice long 
lines of tiny hurdles as if for folding liliputian 
flocks of sheep, but I find the sheep enfolded 
within these strange inclosures are herrings ; 
when the ‘‘run ” is at its full, the fish come up 
with the tide in veritable legions, and passing 
through small openings, purposely formed to 
beguile and entrap them, are left by the reced- 
ing water in tons upon the sand. ‘Thus easily 
the wily savage reaps his harvest of glittering 
fishes. Not only as “ fish-farms” do the In- 
dians use these sand-spits, but they are to them 
also game preserves; they waste no powder or 
shot, but wisely watch the habits of the wild- 
fowl, and ingeniously turn the knowledge so 
obtained to their own advantage. Numbers of 


ducks of different species quit the bays, har- 
bours, and inland waters at twilight, to go sea- 
ward for the night, returning again at “ sun-up” 
to their favourite feeding-grounds. The “ south- 
southerly ” duck, as it 1s called by the fur- 
traders (Harelda glaciulis), usually gives the 
signal, by uttering its peculiar cry, which has 


been construed into the words “ south--outher- 
ly ” often and rapidly repeated, then up gets 
flock after flock of whistle-wings, bald-pates, 
butter-bills, stock-ducks, and a host besides, and 
in wedge-shaped masses wing their way close 
to the water, eager to reach the open sea. 
Here and there these sand-spits run out into 
long narrow points, which the ducks cross in 
their flight, and at these places it is the savage 
intercepts them. The long stiff poles I can 
see on the point, as we pass along, are for the 
purpose of supporting the nets, which are 
stretched like telegraph wires from one pole to 
another; tiny lairs constructed of brushwood 
and sanded over, to deceive the wild-fowl, are 
just discernible near the foot of each pole. 
Every one of these cells conceals a savage, 
who creeps in just before the “ birds fly,” and 
awaits their coming like a crafty spider; whiz 
the unsuspecting flock of ducks comes against 
the net, some are knocked down to be instantly 
seized by the human spider and summarily de- 
spatched, others get entangled in the nets, and 
are thus easily caught, and very many make 
their escape. Now we glide along beneath high 
rocky bluffs, overshadowed on every side by 
massive pine-trees. The Douglas pine (Abies 
Douglasit), the yellow fir (A. grandis), and 
the Oregon cedar (Thuya gigantea), alike con- 
spicuous for their immense size and altitude, 
look proudly down upon the green and tangled 
underbrush, which, like an impenetrable brake, 
fills the spaces betwixt them. In the crevices 
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of the sandy rock, sand-martins (Hirundo ripa- 
ria) were busy excavating, building, and other- 
wise attending to their domestic duties. On 
the loftiest pinnacles the bald-headed eagle 
(Haliaetus leuco-cephalus) might be seen en- 
throned, spreading its powerful wings, and with 
half-closed eyes, enjoying the warm rays of the 
morning sun 7 whilst lower down, perched upon 
the splintered ledges, the American osprey 
(Pandion carolinensis) and the belt kingfisher 
(Alcede alcyon) are watching ag | for a chance 
to pounce upon some passing fish. Now and 
then we pass by an Indian village, placed 
on the bank of some clear stream, the fire 
“caneim”* or steamer adding much to 
the terror of the dingy little urchins play- 
ing on the greensward; like frightened rab- 
bits, when a fox or a keeper suddenly appears 
in the warren, away they scamper, and, like rab- 
bits, too, dash head first into the conical lodges 
dotted picturesquely about beneath the shadows 
of the trees. The men are fishing, and we get 
several fine salmon in the way of barter, which 
are handed up the steamer’s side from out the 
| frail canoes of the Redmen. These salmon 
(Salmo quinnat) are taken by trolling, the line 
being made fast to the paddle is jerked in the 
act of propelling the canoe, and the slightest tug 
is readily felt by the paddler. 

We reach our disembarking place, some few 
miles above the regular pier, landing at Steila- 
| come a small town built for the supply of the 
| United States garrison. My destination — the 

Puget Sound Company’s trading-post — is about 
two miles from the landing. I climb a very 
| stiff ascent to reach the more level timbered 
| land, and somewhat out of breath seat myself 
on a log, to have a good look round. On every 
side, the scencry— massive and noble — sug- 
gested the idea that it was planned on a scale 
three times the dimensions of anything I had 
ever seen before. At every bend of the singu- 
lar tidal canal, as I looked down upon its glassy 
surface, varying scenes of the wildest beauty 
burst into view. The dense gloomy forest, 
clothing the mountain sides from the water to 
the snow-line, seemed alone monotonous, from 
presenting an unbroken surface of green ; and 
it was quite a relief to see eagles’ and vultures 
soaring lazily in the lurid air, and to watch the wa- 
ter-fowl flapping along close to the water, quack- 
ing angrily at being disturbed in their siesta by 
the tiny fleet of canoes just discernible, gliding 
silently along beneath the shadows of the over- 
hanging trees. Yet with all this magnificence 
fronting me, behind, as commence my journey 
to the trading-post, there is no lack of scenes 
more home-like in their aspect ; a gravelly road 
winds along through lawn-like prairies dotted 
with graceful clumps of the Pitch pine (Pinus 
ponderosa), the only place west of the cascades 
I ever saw this splendid pine growing : groves 
of oak (Quercus gaurryana) that would have 
made a Druid, however ancient, youthful in 








* Fire ‘<raneim,” or canoe, is the Indian name 
for a steam-vessel, 
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heart, if not in years, to wander beneath their 
leafy shelter, stretched away to the right hand 
and t6 the left, in lines so regular that one | 
could hardly help thinking that the work of | 
man must have been concerned in planting | 
them. Beautiful lakes of fresh water, glitter- 
ing in the sunlight like tiny seas of mercury, 
looked as if they had been purposely excavated | 
for ornamental purposes, an idea rendered the | 
more impressive by the flocks of sheep and | 
herds of domestic cattle browsing peaceably | 
round their grassy margins. Everything about | 
was so suggestive of a fine old English farm, | 
that it was really very hard to resist the illusion | 
that I had not fallen suddenly upon a civilized 
land, cultivated by man for hundreds of years, 
and adorned by touches of his highest art. Quite 
lost in contemplation of the homelike scene I 
had so unexpectédly come upon, I did not ob- 
serve the approach of the chief trader, Dr. 
, whose name I need not give, but of whom 
I may be permitted to say, that a kinder friend, 
more hospitable host, or pleasanter companion, 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find. 
We need not linger round the “ trading-post ; ” 
there is little worthy of observation, either 
scenic or architectural, to detain us: our mis- 
sion is to the Mound Prairies; to visit which, I 
start with the Doctor as guide, a few days after | 
my arrival. The journey will occupy four 
days, two to reach the prairie and two to return 
again to the “ trading-post.”” Mounted on sturdy 
mustangs, we jog along through such a park- 
like country that I can hardly believe the Doc- 


tor when he tells me nothing has ever been done 


to improve it. It may be of interest en passant 
to glance very briefly at the general character | 
of the prairies common in North-western 
America. 

The lower level prairies are tide-lands, very 
analogous to the saline meadows so common | 
on the eastern coast. The salt water overflows 
them only at its highest periods, which may 
happen three, or — four, times in a year. 
If, however, this overflow is prevented by arti- 
ficial embankment, these lands are rich and fer- 
tile beyond description. Their natural herbage 
is a tall, succulent grass, which grows four and 
five feet in height; but when cleared of the 
grass I have seen splendid potatoes and other 
vegetables grown upon these tidal prairies. On 
the Fraser, near its mouth, capital examples of 
these tide-lands may be seen from the steamer 
by the passenger en route to New Westminster ; 
examples are also to be met with at the mouth 
of the Nainimo River, round Shoalwater Bay, 
on the banks of the Columbia, and in Puget 
Sound. Higher up the courses of the principal 
rivers — I may instance the Columbia, at Fort 
Vancouver, as one case, and the Sumass Prai- 
ries, on the Fraser, as another — are examples 
of lands lying below the level of the summer 
inundation, which are entirely covered with 
snow-water from June to August. Here em- 
banking is of no avail, but so fertile is the 
ground that crops put in after the sugsidence of 
the floods are found to flourish quite ¥ well as 
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if tilled earlier. I rowed over the Sumass Prai- 
ries in a whale-boat in June, when, with the ex- 
ception of a high ridge peeping up here and 
there, and the cotton-wood trees, flooded to their 
branches, appearing as though they grew from 
out of the water, not asign of land or vegetation 
was visible. In August following, I measured 
the stalks of some grass, picked on the prairie 
Mter the water had gone, and found the grass 
had grown to alength of six feet three inches; 
in seven weeks, al] the Cyperacese grow with the 
same wild profusion, after the summer inunda- 
tion. I placed a very lean ox on this prairie (be- 
longing to her Majesty’s commission) after the 
waters subsided, and had it killed at Christmas, 
when it weighed eleven hundred pounds, and 
was so fat that the men grumbled to eat it. I 
merely mention this in proof of the nutritious 
qualities of the herbage. Still higher up the 
rivers, frequently occurring among the craggy 
summits of the Cascades and Rocky Mountains, 
one constantly comes upon small openings, 
misnamed ‘ wet prairies,” clad thickly with 
Graminex, Cyperaceze, and Equisetacex, all of 
the most luxuriant growth. By far the most 
interesting kind of prairies are those which are 
designated “dry prairies,” which are clearly 
alluvial river deposits, although most of them 
are raised over one hundred feet above the 
present water-level, and are covered in many 
cases with a rich black loam, three feet and 
over in depth, the result of vegetable decompo- 
sition. These fertile patches of land produce 
all the plants adapted to the climate in star- 
tling profusion. The Nisqually Plains, over a 
portion of which we are jogging along, in ex- 
tent measure thirty square miles. The Nis- 
qually River — we shall cross it soon — may be 
considered in some degree the southern bounda- 
ry, whilst the Puyallup River washes the north- 
ern border. Conspicuous from their extreme 
singularity are the ‘“‘shingle terraces,” rising 
successively from fifteen to fifty feet high, and 
taking a course, as a rule, parallel to that of the 
mountain ranges. This terrace formation is 
common both on the east and west sides of the 
Rocky Mountains. Near the Rocky Mountain 
House, Dr. Hector speaks of a valley excavat- 
ed in the cretaceous strata by the eroding influ- 
ence of the North Saskatchawan River. “In 
this valley there are three ‘terraces,’ extensive- 
ly developed at twenty, sixty, and one hundred 
and ten fret above water-level.” * The ter- 
races appear to be confined to valleys, through 
which flow large streams, until arriving near 
the mountains. ‘Then they gradually spread 
out, and at last cover the whole country along 
the base of the mounta'ns, filling up the hollows 
and valleys of the outer ranges to the depth of 
several hendred feet.” At Cypress Hills, east 
of the Rocky Mountains, these “ shingle beds ” 
were observed at an altitude of three thousand 
eight hundred feet above the sea. This is, 
however, an older formation than the river ter- 
races. I observed similar “ terraces” to those 


* Palliser’s Expl. 
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on the Nisqually Plains at Nevada, on the west- 
ern slope of the Sierra Nevada, at an altitude 
of more than three thousand feet above the sea, 
and from two hundred to three hundred feet in 
thickness. It was curious to see the gold-seek- 
ers washing these great cliffs of shingle away by 
the “hydraulic method” of “ washing for 
gold.” In pursuit of the hidden treasure, the 
sharpest eye, if assisted even by a powerful lens, 
is powerless to discover it, soj minute are the 
particles scattered through this mountain of 
fragments, broken from adjacent and far-away 
rocks ; the miner simply does rapidly, by deliv- 
ering jets of water, under high pressure, direct- 
ly against the cliff from metal nozzles, as used 
in our fire-engines, what frost, rain, and snow 
have been carrying on slowly, though surely, 
for ages: the latter three transport the produce 
of their erosive labour down the streams, to be 
whirled eventually by the eddying water into 
some hole, crack, or rocky receptacle, to 
there left for man to discover, collected, and 
hoarded, so to speak, in a bank of deposit of the 
@reator’s own contriving. The gold-washer, 
on the other hand, does his work rapidly ; the 
result of minutes may represent centuries when 
compared with the destruction carried on by 
natural agencies. He could not afford to wait 
until the materials washed out settled again in 
obedience to their respective specific gravities ; 


but to avoid this, the washer constructs miles of | 


wooden troughs, or “ flumes,” through which 
pours a swift stream of water, carrying along 
with it all the shingle syringed down by the 
nozzles. At short distances from each other, 


extending along the entire length of the 
“ flume,” “ police” are stationed, or, in other 
words, there are small deposits of mercury, 
called riffles, whose duty it is to seize upon all 
the golden fugitives, be they large or diminu- 


tive, and to hold them prisoners until fire 
eventually volatilizes the gaoler and sets the 
captive free, for man to fashion and use as he 
deems best. 

On the great Columbian Desert—on the 
Spokan Plain, and along the bases of the Gal- 
ton Mountai«s, past which the Kootanie River 
finds its way through the ‘Tobacco Plains —on 
Vancouver Island, at Nianimo, and again in 
the “ Flathead ” country on the western slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains, where the ‘‘ Flathead ” 
Indians rear their immense herds of horses — 
similar terraces, shingly plains, and dry prairies 
prevail. 

I ride up on some of these terraces we are 
passing alung by ; the surface is quite clear of 
timber, bit clothed with “ bunch grass,’’ a fes- 
tuca remarkable for growing in tufts or bunches, 
differing entirely from the famed “ buffalo 

rass” found on the plains east of tae Rocky 

ountains, which is a chondroxium. No un- 
derbrush is to be seen anywhere, and there is 
not # single obstacle to impede one from gal- 
loping just where his fa: cy leads him, save the 
gulleys, «ut by tiny streams through these ter- 
races, which necessitate a scramble down and a 
climb up the opposiie side. 
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As to the age of the terrace formation, I 
should hesitate to offer an opinion. The ter- 
races placed the greater distance from tile coast, 
and on the higher elevations, are, in all proba- 
bility, of a greater antiquity than are these we 
are traversing; and marked alterations must 
have taken place in the re-arrangement of the 
| materials composing them whilst the continent 
was being gradually upheaved. Dr. Hector, 
with whom I travelled through California, 
thinks — and I am quite disposed to agree with 
him, although I do not st myself up asa pro- 
found thinker on matters geological — that 
“the shores of the intricate channels and in- 
lets of the Pacific coast of British North-west- 
ern America, if elevated from the sea, would 
present but a slight difference from the sides of 
the narrow valleys in the Rocky Mountains, at 
an altitude of three thousand five hundred feet.” 
It is very difficult to say whether the continent 


be | has been, in later times, depressed in the mass, 


or whether upheaval has been greater in the 
centre than along its margins. ‘Ihe latter the- 
ory, for many reasons space forbids my nam- 
ing, appears to be the more reasonable suppo- 
sition. 

Another thing puzzles me as I ride along. 
Lukes, large and small, are everywhere visible 
on these plains, having no apparent inlet or 
outlet for their contents ; and yet the water, as 
1 drink it, is cold, fresh, and pure, as if from a 
bubbling spring. The shingle, washed clean 
I:ke that on a sea-beach, round their margins, in- 
| dicates a rise and fall in the water, yet the Doc- 
| tor tells me few, if any, of the lakes are ever 
known to dry up, and further, that they never 
grow muddy or become stagnant. One can 
hardly reconcile the belief in a subterranean 
supply, and yet it appears very difficult to ac- 
count for their purity and permanence on these 
shingle deposits in any other way. Encircling 
all their poo!s, are splendid growths of cotton- 
wood, maple, and oak. 

As the eye wanders over this immense park- 
like-looking tract, the surface appears broken by 
numerous small rounded hills, all covered alike 
with “bunch grass,” reminding one of the 
“islands,” so called, on the Texan prairies; 
now and then clumps of fir-trees (A. grand’s) 
grow on these mounds : their graceful branches 
touch the ground, then the trees taper gradual- 
ly to a sharp point, an appearance suggesting 
green sugar-loaves. Backing up the entire 
scene, though forty miles away, Mount Rainer 
stands massive and majestic. It seems to me, 
as I gaze on its glittering white mantle of per- 
petual snow, that I could stretch out my hand 
and touch it — and yet I knowit is so very dis- 
tant—it has no apparent summit (I do not 
know the altitude), vanishing in misty cloud, 
sky and mountain seem blended together into 
impenetrable obscurity. 

I did not observe many mammals, but the 
feathered community was ex:cnsively represent- 
ed, particularly the flycatchcrs and their allies, 
a fact easy accounted for when viewing the 
varied species of flowers everywhere decking 











the grassy undulations, and the swarms of in- 
sects attracted by their fragrance and nectar. 
It is sitgular that the (Taxidea Ameri- 
cana) aud the cayote (canis-latrans) should be 
unknown west of the cascades, and yet both 
are found abundantly by only crossing the wa- 
ter-shed. 
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We stop to bait the mustangs at Olympia | 


**city,” a small collection of wooden houses 
situated at the head of Puget Sound, a place 
not remarkable for anything in particular ex- 
cept stores, billiard-saloons, barbers’-poles, a 

t-office, and groups of idlers sitting in the 
shade “ whittling,” chewing, and contemplating 
their jtoes, which, as a rule, were elevated far 
above the level of their heads. A pleasant 
ride through very much the same character of 
country brings us, near sundown, to a small 
log shanty close by a stream. The Doctor be- 
ing known to the owner, we were soon accom- 
modated with supper and a shake-down for the 
night. 

As we are “saddling-up” to start, the most 
terrible shouts and yells 1 ever heard came peal- 
ing down the valiey. The settler, seizing his 
rifle, rushes up the course of the river, and we, 
a3 soon as we can Manage to secure the mus- 
tangs, start in pursuit. The shouting contin- 
ues, and, as the voice evidences inteuse terior, 
we think Indiaus have seized upon. somebody, 
whom they are roughly handling, an idea con- 
firmed by hearing the crack of the rifle. The 
shouting has ceased, and it is with no little diffi- 








way — though numerous objects come under 
my view, as we ride along, well worthy of being 
described. 

We push through a kind of gap in the tim- 
ber, which is thicker here than I have seen it 
anywhere along our route; and imagine, if you 
can, @ level surface, exteuding as far as eye can 
follow it, so thickly covered with conical 
mounds, from five to eight feet in height and 
from four to six feet in diameter at their bases, 
that it was almost impossible to walk about 
amidst them. I can find no comparison which 
will bring this. wondrous place familiarly before 
the reader ; it was like to nothing I had ever 
gazed on before, and I have never seen any for- 
mation, even approximately, resembling it 
since. I examined and measured dozens of the 
mounds, aud several I contrived to dig open, 
but only to find the whole substance was shin- 
gle, kept together by a kind of calcareous con- 
crete. All were covered with bunch grass, and 
on most of them a botanist might have gath- 
ered many species of flowering plants. I looked 
at them fiom a height, 1 scrambled about 
amongst them for miles, sat upon their summits, 
and held couucil with my friend the Doctor ; 
but all my theorizing failed to satisfy me as to 
how these thousauds upon thousands of mounds, 
more or less exactly alike, and in contact at 
their bases, could have been formed. There 
was no evidence of a current having “ flowed ” in 
a given direction in bygone ages, and so caused 
eddies, by which mounds might have been 


culty that we are enabled to discover the where- | formed. No; it was, aud is, to we still inex- 


abouts of the settler and the frightened individ- | plicable. 


1 saw several prairies subsequent to 


ual who had called so lusiily for heip. Wecome | this visit to “the mound prairie,” with small 
suddenly upon them, more by good luck than | mounds sparsely scattered about over the sur- 


good management. 


The cause of all the | face — mounds too, in shape and size, very anal- 


fuss turned out to be a _~ puna (Felis con- | ogous to those of the “ mound prairie,” and it 


color). It lay, dead and 


loudy, near a bul-/| is just possible they will eveniually be found to 


lock, which it had dragged down and killed. | have the same origin ; still it is the vast aggre- 
The strength of the beast must have been | gation of mounds, covering miles of laud, and 
rodigious, fur the ‘steer weighed (so said | that so thickly as to leave no room to jam in 


its owner) five and a half hundred-weight. The | another, that bothers me. 


uma had evidentiy fastened on the back of the 
Bullock's neck, cn | killed it by biting through 
the cervical vertebra, betwixt the atlax and den- 
taia. Whilst the puma was quietly gorging it 
self, a farm-labourer, by birth a German, hap- 
pened to pass near it. His dog, making a yap- 
ping noise, induced the German to see what it 
meant, when, to his astonishment he came 

lump upon the panther, or “ painter,”’ so calied 
by the settlers. Of course the beast showed 
symptoms of anger at being thus disturbed, by 
exhibiting its tceth, growling, and lashing its 
sides with its tail; further than this, the ani- 
mal bad done nothing more than stand defiant- 
ly by its prize. 

The German, afraid to run, had seized a rail 
from off the fence, against which he had backed, 
and placed himself in an attitude of defence, 
trusting to Providence and his throat to do all 
the rest. His rescue was easiiy completed by 
the settler’s rifle. Pumas are very destructive 
to the flocks of sheep kept by the Puget Sound 
Company. I must not linger longer on the 





It may not be amiss, 
having confessed my own utter inubility to form 
even a reasonable theory as to how the mounds 
were either built up or deposited, to give the 
opinions of other observers. 

Mr. George Gibbs, who was attached to the 
Uniied States Boundary Commission, and of 
whom I can say, from persona! knowledge, that 
there are very few keener observers, supposes 
“the mounds might have been produced by the 
immense growth of the ‘ giant root’ ( Megarhiza 
Oregana), forming a nucleus around which the 
soil has been gradually washed away.” * rom 
this opinion I must beg leave io differ in toto. 
I have often seen the plant growing further 
south, but never to produce mounds more than 
do trées or a stump of any kind. More than 
this, supposing a plant had ouce grown on every 
mound; why are they all dead? unless they 
killed one unother for lack of room to spread, 
not a hkely occurrence; and even then we 
might hope to find the plants on more open 


* P. R. R. vol. i. p. 469, n. 
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spaces, a task that is impossible, because it does 
not grow anywhere near the mound prairies. 
Mr. Gibbs has, I find, altered his first opinion 
on reference to his Geological Report.* He 
there says, speaking of the ‘ mounds,” 
“their origin is clearly due to water.” Dr. 
Cooper, United States, who reported on the 
botany of the Pacific Railroad survey, says, “I 
would suggest that there the mounds may have 
been produced by eddies and whirlpools, proba- 
bly when Puget Sound formed the estuary of 
a great river like the Columbia, or I ome were 
bunches of the great system of North-west 
Sounds, which extends from the Columbia 
River to Sitka.” t 

To this theory I am somewhat disposed to 
be a convert, because I have many times seen 
the “tide rips,” as they are named, in the Gulf 
of Georgia and Straits of Juan de Fuca, eddy 
round and round with such force that H.MLS. | 
Satellite has been very nearly turned about by | 
the circling force of the whirlpool. This 
whirling state of water is more particularly 
noticeable in Johnson’s Narrows, where the 
tides meet, which flow round the northern and 
southern ends of Vancouver Island. I can 
very clearly understand how mounds could be 
raised in this manner, because on the sand 
plains at Walla-Walla, on the Columbia, the 
wind does exactly the same thing with the 
sand, only in a lesser degree. But the numbers 
puzzie me still. I cannot help thinking the 
mounds were all made at the same time, and if 
so, the water must have been all whirlpools. I 


* Vol. i. P. 486, n. 
t Nat, Hist. Washington, p, 18, n. 
. 
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could have lingered round this wonderful 

rairie for months without wearying, but the 
Raster wants to be off home, so I am reluc- 
tantly hurried away. We did not return by 
the same route we cam, still the country 
traversed was so similar that describing it 
would be ouly to repeat what I have already 
stated. As we skirted the timber I noticed 
small herds of white-tailed deer (C. /eucurus) 
and mule-deer (C. macrotis) browsing peace- 
fully within the shadow ot the massive pines, 
and every now and then one’s revere was 
broken by the whirring noise and sharp cluc- 
cluc of the dusky and raffid grouse, roused 
from their siestas in the flowery herbage by the 
trampling of the mustangs. ‘The shore-lark, 
blue-bird, and western song-sparrow lent the 
melody of their sweet voices to cheer the open 
glades, assisted by the sand-hill crane, as, stalk- 
ing like a feathercd-wizard through the grass, 
it screamed discordantly a kind of retrain. 
Tits, nuthatches, and goiden cresis, were busy 
in the pine-trees hunting for insects, whilst fur- 
ther back from the recesses of the forest came 
the rap,rap, rap, and laugh of the log-cock, the 
wild shriek of Stellers jay, and the gurgling 
jollity of the barking-crow, which appears to 
be everlastingly making jokes and laughing at 
its own fun. It was a truly enjoyable ride, 
and I felt sorry when, towards the end of the 
fourth day, the appearance of sheep and bul- 
locks revealed our near proximity to the 
“ trading- of which we reached in time for 
supper. is was my first, my laet, my onl 

an the “ Mound Praivien,” the eee 
brance of which I shall ever cherish as being 
the most wonderful place I ever beheld. 





It is but a few 
Semmes— one o 


ee ago since the name of 
the leaders of the Confed- 
erate Navy — was of no small importance in 


the political world. He and his coadjutors 
very nearly brought England and the United 
States into collision; and even now we have 
not got over all the difficulties which the sea- 
captain of the Richmond Government entailed 
on us. Bnt Semmes, since the fall of the Con- 
federacy, has beaten his sword into a steel-pen, 
and has betaken himself to the calm pursuits of 
literature. We read in the New-York Nation: 
— “‘* Admiral’ Semmes has at last found a 
haven. After a stormy career as a pirate, and 
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a still stormier one as judge of probate and 
editor of a daily paper, he has become professor 
of ‘ moral philosophy and belles-letires’ in some 
college in Louisiana, The more one hears of 
this gentleman, the more one is astonished by 
his versatility. There appears to be no posi- 
tion in life for which he is not fitted. If he 
does not like his place, we have very little doubt 
another can be found for him in some other 
Southern institution of Jearning, as an instructor 
in Biblical exegesis, or the civil law, or Sans- 
krit, or organic chemistry, or music, or polite 
letter-writing ; nothing will come amiss.” — 
London Review. 
68. 
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From Temple Bar. 
A FRENCH WATERING-PLACE, 


Very likely there may be others in the 
same difficulty with myself. I am never able 
to quite suit myself with a watering-place. 
Indeed the very name is distasteful to me. 
It conjures up Brighton and Hastings. 
Such places are pleasant enough fora day, 
and, for anything I know, they may be so 
too to live at for years; but for a month, 
when one has but a month, they are not to 
be endured. At Brighton, for instance, I 
can never get rid of the fancy that I am in 
Regent Street. Such is its artificiality that 
I can never quite believe in the sea there. 
I am possessed with the belief that Mr. 
Beverley or Mr. Telbin has something to 
do with it. It puts me in mind of the sea 
in The Tempest at Her Majesty’s when 
Sontag was here, and of that in A Chain 0 
Events at the Lyceum, and I think it is 
very well done ; and I now and then find 
myself wondering where the wings are and 
the flies. In fact I want a watering-place 
that is not a watering-place. A place where 
a bath can be got when wanted, yet where 
the sea is not disfigured by dozens of 
bathing-machines, like huge snails, crawling 
out into eighteen inches of water: where 
one can get a boat, yet can walk upon the 
beach without being mobbed by a score of 
mariners, ancient, middle-aged, and modern: 
where there are no barrel-organs and no 
brass bands ; if possible, where there are no 
photographs ; and, but this is too much to 
expect, where there are no visitors. Such 
a place have I sought, and, excepting one 
place, the name of which is a seéret, because 

hope to go there again and do not want it 
spoilt, sought not only in vain, but even with- 
out finding anything at all like it. Well, 
failing this side of the channel, I consulted 
my Murray; my Murray, not one of your 
present year’s edition, but one I have had 
these ten years, and felt I could rely upon. 
I reasoned soundly. I said, Let me find a 
village, not at the mouth ofa river, but on 
the coast itself, because then the sea-water 
will be undiluted: a place without a har- 
bour, because then there will be po ship- 
ping, which to the water is uncleanness, 
and to the bathing abomination: a place 
without railway communications, because 
then there will be fewer visitors ; and where 
there are few visitors the rough edges of its 
idiosynerasy may not be quite worn away. 
So reasoning, I studied the map. The situ- 
ation of Etretat, about midway between 
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me. I read what Murray said: That it was 
a fishing village; that it was frequent- 
ed by artists for the sake of its picturesque 


coast and fantastic rocks. I rubbed my 
hands. That there was a good and cheap 
| little inn. I said, This will do. That the 


road thither was bad. I said, When does 
the Southampton boat go? 

Just a passing word for Trouville, which 
name facetious etymologists say means a 
hole of a town where the sandy shore is so 
flat that when the tide is out it is necessary, 
according to the Journal Amusant, to carry 
refreshments with you on the long journey 
from your bathing cabune to the sea; and ac- 
cording to the same facetious authority, 
where a gentleman having come to visit the 
sea, and finding that it is out, regrets that 
he cannot see it, and leaves his card for it 
on its return. And Fécamp, with its abbey, 
and its jolly old galleried inn, the Grand 
Cerf, just such as one likes to think was the 
Tabard on that 


—— “ Eighte and twentie day 
Of Aprile that is messagere to Maie.” 


And its deft, neat, kind, shrewd, clever lit- 
tle hostess, most French of Frenchwomen. 
With, on the shore, —a full mile from the 
old town, which is more on the river than 
on the sea, and from which omnibuses to 
the baths run frequently, and, to the inn 
sojourners, gratuitously, at least nominally 
so,— its enormous bathing établissement, 
with a dining-room that looks a quarter of a 
mile long, and with balls and concerts and 
all sorts of amusements. And for Yport, 
a quaint little village, where the streets are 
as much stairs as streets, nestled in the 
mouth of a narrow and lovely valley, most 
beautifully wooded. But, amari aliquid, its 
leasantness is marred by a very bad shore 
or bathing. Here, among other things 
worth notice, is, on the side of a pretty and 
“ae. house, a slab, inscribed in 
arge gold letters with Suave mari magno, 
and then space enough left for the remain- 
der of the verses oahing up the sentence. 
Now, what sort of fellow lives here, I won- 
der. A retired schoolmaster, or what ? 
The village lies about two miles from the 
highway, and from one to the other there is 
no public conveyance. The road keeps the 
bottom of a narrow valley, the hills on 
either side covered with beautiful copses, 
orchards, or timber. It makes one of the 
best of the many charming walks the neigh- 
bourhood abounds with. And, indeed, the 
high road, all the way from Fécamp to Etre- 





Havre and Fécamp, commended itself to 


tat, between which Yport is about midway, 
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is very beautiful, and a ride along it on the 
banquette of the diligence is most enjoya- 
ble. And when the diligence, with an extra 
jingle of the bells, and an extra crack of 
the whip, turns the corner of the road on 
the hill on the side of the valley above Etre- 
tat, and comes into view of the bright little 
town in the bottom, with on each side the 
lofty cliffs worn into strange shapes and 
semblances by the waves— the heights on 
the right topped with the seaman’s tiny 
chapel, and the calm blue sea stretching its 
straight line across the broken curve be- 
tween them — the looker-on who remembers 
a prettier spot remembers a very pretty 
spot indeed. 

My poor old Murray’s description of 
Etretat was right enough at the time, no 
doubt. Now the place is greatly changed, | 
and mainly thus: Fifteen or sixteen years | 
ago it had among its few visitors Alphonse 

arr. When there he became interested in 
a poor family of seafaring people — a father 
and mother, Jean and Rose Duchemin, with 
sixteen children. They began life poor, and 
hatl become poorer. M. Karr happened to 
learn that i mother, a woman evidently 
of considerable natural ability, had written 
a sort of history of her life. The idea struck 
him that this narrative might perhaps be 
made the means of bettering their fortunes. 
He accordingly, perhaps not wholly without | 
an eye to business, endeavoured to get! 
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to lodge visitors. One of the sons became 
part owner of one of the two sets of bathing - 
cabins ; and the sixteenth child, a daughter, 
set up a warm bath. 

It is disagreeable to have to add that in 
her improved circumstances Madame Du- 
chemin behaved very ungraciously to her 
benefactor. Disagreeable because it is in- 
conceivable that there could have been the 
least reason for it; though it is fair to 
state that this opinion is based upon M. 
Karr’s own account of the affair, which is 
given incidentally in one of his books: still 
more disagreeable it would be if one could 
think there really was any. It seems that 
when she had got rid of all the copies with 
which he had presented her, she wrote to him 
for a fresh supply, and the whole edition, 
the second I think, being exhausted, there 
was of course a delay while another was 
being —- She wrote a terrible let- 
ter, telling him that she was not a little sur- 
prised that he had not long before made 
her a bandsome present; that not having 
done so, the least to be expected was that 
he should, without delay, supply her with’ 
fresh copies when required : still, that if he 
behaved well in that respect in future, she 
might not expose him for having got a 
manuscript of such merit out of her fora 
couple of Napoleons. 

Attention once drawn to the place, its 
own merits did the rest. Its pleasant walks 


her to show him her manuscript, which she | and ‘woods, where blackberrying and nut- 
was at first unwilling to do, on the ground | ting can be carried on with great success, its 
of its having been written only to divert’ romantic rock scenery, and, above all, the 
her thoughts in the long winter nights, and perfection of the beach for bathing, are 
that it was mere nonsense to any one else. enough to place it unchallenged at the head 
Indeed, it is scarcely possible that a woman | of all its rivals on the Normandy coast. The 
placed as she was could have conceived the | beach in the centre of the bay, where the ba- 
idea of her history being of any public in-| thing cabins are placed, is a clean shingle 
terest. However, the novelist overcame her | without a trace of sand, even at low tide, 
modesty with a couple of Napoleons, fors consequeutly the water is as clear and bright 
which consideration she sold him the manu-| as that of a spring, and the beach being 
script. He took upon himself to publish it. | steep, two or three strides are enough to car- 
How much he altered, how much he added, | ry one into swimming depth. Besides, there 


how much cut out, how much is hers, how 
much his, I, of course, do not know; but 
the result, is a simple and touching story of 
homely life, not unworthy of Defoe. The 
book was a great success. It drew atten- 
tion to the place. It became the fashion to' 
go there, and when there to visit Rose Du- | 
chemin, and buy from her a copy of her 
autobiography, with which she had been 
freely supplied by her patron. These pur-| 
chases were generally liberally paid for. | 
The Duchess of Orleans made her a munif- 
icent present; and the family rose into a 
comfortable position. The parents enlargéd | 
and improved their cottage, to enable them | 


is an excellent contrivance, which I have 
never to my recollection seen elsewhere, ex- 
cept at Ilfracombe : a spring-board on wheels, 
pusbed out or drawn up, to suit the state of 
the tide, enabling the bather to take, I would 
say, were I not afraid of being taken for an 
admirer of the Colleen Bawn, a tremendous 
header, but for that reason say instead, 
a plunge into eight or ten feet of water so 
clear that you may see the pebbles at the 
bottom. hen always hovering about, in 
bathing hours, at thirty or forty yards off 
the shore, are a couple of boats, provided 
with steps at the side for the swicmers to 
climb up and rest upon, and to repeat their 
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plunges from. The beach being steep, there 
is the further advantage, that whether the 
tide be in or out, the bathing is equally 
good, and there is not many yards’ differ- 
ence in the distance of the water. And in 
the breaking of the deep water upon the 
shelving bank is heard, as never can be 
heard on sand or rock, the mysterious mu- 
sic — 


“ The weltering of the plangent wave ” 


— as it —_ down with it the loose stones, 
singing freshly their eternal song of change- 
less change. 

Perhaps the nature of the shore may in 
some measure determine the nature of the 
visitors to it, and so it may be wrong to 
. draw from them a general conclusion, but 
certainly I have never seen in England so 





large a proportion of bold and skilful swim- 
mers. ere was scarcely a man who was 
not a swimmer, and but few of the women 
who were not either so or trying to become | 
so. There were several women who used 
to swim out to sea in a style of which no 
man need have been ashamed. And the 
dashing way in which some of the men 
went off the spring-board was good to see. 


One used to turn splendidly a clear somer- | 


sault before touching the water. Some of 
the women, too, would jump off bravely, 
but generally feet foremost. 

The bathing arrangements are very good. 
Men and women hathe together without 
any restriction. The women wear a com- 
plete dress consisting of loose trousers and 
tunic with an oilskin cap trimmed with red, 
which together make up a very pretty and 
coquettish dress. And the men, a curious 


garment like a pair of loose knee-breeches | 
and a waistcoat united. Directly I saw it |, 


a light broke in upon me. In the Bayeux 
tapestry is a representation of some hau- 
berks carried as trophies. They are split 
at the lower part into legs, and an eminent 
antiquary in fis lucubrations upon the tap- 
estry showed himself as much puzzled to 
know how their wearers could get into them 
as was ever King George as to how —_ 
could be got into dumplings. I own I did 
not see a way out of the difficulty or into 
the hauberks until I saw this bathing dress ; 
but as soon as I saw one I saw the other. 

Moreover, both men and women are pro- 
vided with a peignoir of white linen or 
woollen in which they march down to the 
water, looking like ancient Romans. They 
undress in the cabanes, little wooden huts 
arranged round three sides of a quadrangle, 
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distance therefore to be walked over the 
shingle, but all difficulty in this respect is 
got over by wearing a sort of shoe, the 
uppers of coarse canvas and the sole of 
thick plaited hemp, which gives complete 
protection to the feet, and does not in the least 
impede swimming. When you get back to 
your cabin, you find ready the luxury of a 
foot-bath of hot sea-water. By the way, 
when the sun is fierce, some people wear 
coarse straw hats to swim in, and now and 
then a Sybaritic she is seen floating about 
with a parasol. There are, too, some half 
dozen flat-bottomed canoes rowed with pad- 
dles, which afford immense fun, not only in 
paddling about, but in — upset yourself 
or in a others out of. » 

Small as Etretat is, there is great vari- 
ety in it. It is a thriving busy little country 
town: it is a fishing village, a large open- 
air washing establishment, a bathing place, 
a country fair, a town masquerade, topped 
up with a dozen or so of Noah’s arks. I take 
= stand upon the western cliff, and try to 
tell you what I see. 

Sprinkled on the slopes of the cliffs on 
both sides of the town are numbers of pretty 
houses, each in its own little enclosure, the 
houses for the most part of the simple mate- 
rials red and white bricks, but these em- 
ployed with such taste and judgment that 
the result is very pleasing to the eye. On 
the crescent-shaped beach below, swarming 
round a tiny stream which they dam up 
with stones into a tank, is a score or so of 
women, busily at work washing the linen 
and garments of the town, or, having washed 
them, spreading them at large on the beach 
which they make look like an enormous 
mosaic pavement. Then comes the fishing 

art of the town. High up on the beac 

yond the reach of the tide is a number of 
boats, past service, roofed over with thatch 
or boards, with practicable doors cut in 
their sides or sterns, and used chiefly as 
store-houses. These are the Noah’s arks. 
About level with them is a range of clumsy 
but picturesque capstans, much sketched of 
young ladies, and used for drawing up the 
present generation of boats, and chiefly 
worked by women, the wives, daughters, or 
mothers of the boatmen. Touching - 
stans, here is a joke. Young lady is sketch- 
ing. Proud mother to lounging artist : 

“ My daughter, you see, has quite a talent 
for drawing.” 

“ Yes, indeed, madame ; that dog, now, is 
extremely successful.” 

“ But, sir; that is not a dog, it is a cap- 
stan.” 





the sea being on the fourth. There is some 





Lower down is the present generation of 
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boats, handy stout vessels manned by jovial 
sailors, stout and handy too, and which keep 
the beach alive, going off and coming in, 
often laden with mighty catches of fish 
which are sometimes sold off by auction 
then and there upon the beach. Further on 
comes a long booth, looking like a slice out 
of Greenwich fair,— presided over bv a 
comely dame, but a terribly sharp hand ata 
bargain, and who is assisted by half ad zen 
strapping Norman lasses, — where you may 
buy all kinds of pretty knick-knacks for 
friends at home, and which is the chief depét 
for the pretty white canes about four feet 
long, of holly, and shod with a stout steel 
spike, such canes as we all remember in Mr. 
Leech’s charming “ Bay of Biscay, oh!” 
and without one of which no lady here feels 
herself properly equipped, and which, in- 
deed, are of great service in climbing up or 
down the steep hills and break-neck paths 
with which the coast abounds. 

Then comes the casino, a convenient set 
of public rooms lightly constructed of wood, 
with a pleasant terrace overlooking the 
beach, and having a gymnasium attahed to 
it. In front are the cabanes, and within the 
quadrangle formed by them is the gaycst 
spot in Eiretat. In England for the most 
part swell-people get themselves up at the 
seaside much as they do elsewhere, though 
with more license and emphasis. Here it is 
altogether different. Many of the men wear 
full suits of pure white or blue, quaintly 
cut, and trimmed with scarlet or some other 
bright colour. Then there is a good sprin- 
kling of foreign national dresses. One day 
was particularly noticeable a group of Span- 
iards, the men sombrely magnificent in 
black velvet, and girded with rich and 
heavy scarfs of parti-coloured silk. One, 
the senior of the party, a gray-haired but 





stately and stalwart gentleman, quits his | 
companions to step up to and salute a lady | 
in bathing-dress, which he does by doffing | 
his cap, and bowing lower than is the use 
with our countrymen, but without a trace of 
flourish, and with so stately yet gracious an 
air of deference as made one think that even | 
so might the Cid have accosted Donna Chi- | 
mena. Then the women of the party were ex- | 
quisitely dressed, but in themselves so beau- | 
tful, more beautiful than one is apt to think 
Spanish women could be — in fact, so beau- 
tiful, that one could take but little note of 
anything but their faces and‘ their micro- | 
scopic hands. | 

As for the women generally, good lack ! | 
it is of no use to try to describe their capers. 
Imagine any and every variety of make of 
dress, and every combination of colour, and, 


! 
| 





be your imaginings but striking and pretty,. 
you may realize them all here. Every 
shade of every colour, stripes, tartans, 
checks, patterns ys patterns small, and 
no patterns at all, here they are, conjured 
into,scores of dresses, any one of which ought 
to make a dressmaker’s reputation forever. 
Then as to the hoods and hats! “ Tbat way 
madness lies.” Why even the seasoned 
nerves of a Bond Street milliner could not 
withstand such sights without a shock of 
admiration. This of the women’s hats, of 
course. Of the men’s enough to say that 
the orthodox round or funnel hat is not to 
be seen here. Let me dig up the hatchet 
and raise my war-song against this wretched 
Frankish hat, fit companion for the Scotch 
boots only. Is there a man so hard of head 
who never to himself hath said, This is, 
by Jove, too much to stand? What a tri- 
umph of perverse ingenuity it is! Was 
there ever a contrivance so perfectly unit- 
ing the highest degrees of ugliness, of dis- 
comfort when on, and embarrassment to 
know what to do with it when off, expen- 
siveness, easy capability of being spoilt, 
absence of protection for the head and of 
shelter for the eyes? In what other kind 
of hat wou'd that not be accounted a vice 
which ih this must be called a virtue — iis 
only one — namely, that it is very easily 
blown off, thereby oc«asionally giving the 
unhappy owner a short respite. Against 
taste it sins as deeply as it does against 
comfort. Try an experiment. Place a 
wide-awake upon the noble head of the 
Olympian .Jove, and what before was .the 
semblance of a manlike god declines no 
lower than to become that of a godlike man. 
Substitute for it a chimney-pot hat, for fair 
play’s sake let it be one of Me!ton’s best, 
a | regard the marble without laughter if 
you can. The place of trouser-straps is 
empty, and that of stand-up shirt-collars 
knoweth them not. So be it even unto thee, 
O Hat of my abomination ! 

Absurd as it seems, it is hardly too much 
to say that the getting rid of straps and 
stand-ups has done more for the health and 
comfort of people than the Board of Health 
has, not only physically, but mentally as 
well. Surely a man’s life must be worth, 
without them, twoor three years’ more 
purchase at the very least. 

A more wholesome feeling as to hats is 
growing up, but it grows slowly. A man 
may now, it is true, wear in London, with- 
out being mobbed, a cap, or a hat of straw 
or felt: of that light, soft felt, so light that 
it scarcely can be felt, which will wear al- 
most for ever, and which may be doubled 
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up, put in a pocket, sat upon, stood upon, 
and then put agair on the head, looking all 
the better for its rough usage. Yet still 
does that most uncomfortable of humbugs, 
the extremely respectable man, regard this 
instrument of torture, this infernal machine 
for the poe of headache, as a sort of 
material Shibboleth demonstrative of re- 
spectability. Of this, here is an instance, 
really a fact. Only the other day, an ex- 
tremely respectable and well-known Lon- 
don brewer stood talking in the street to 
another gentleman, when some one went 
by in a felt hat, and in passing some ac- 
knowledgment of each other was made by 
the two latter. Presently the second gen- 
tleman, overtaking the Hat, says, with the 
kindest intentions towards him, evidently 
feeling that his bat was placing him in a 
false position, “ What do you think Mr. So- 
and-so says? He says that if you have 
any friends, they ought really to prevent 
your going about in that kind of thing, for 
no respectable person would do so, unless 
he were mad.” To this the Hat: “ Why, 


then, he doth belie his name, for that speech 
shows not only that he is no wit, but that he 
cannot be very well-bred.” 

Next to the casino, a few more Noah's 
arks, in one of which, made into two con- 
venient enough chambers, are rigged up 


the warm baths of Marie Duchemm. The 
warer is heated in the bath itself, by pla- 
cing in it a portable charcoal stove, very 
much after the fashion of the heater in an 
old-fashioned tea urn. There are others 
more luxurious belonging to: the casino. 
Then comes the eastern aiff, rising with a 
steep ascent to a mile or two of tabie land, 
and jutting out far into the sea, and worn 
through by the waves into a great arch. 
On the top is the little chapel.of Notre 
Dame de la Garde, dilapidated and patcbed, 
but at bottom antique, where the seafaring 
folk make their vows and hang up their 
simple votive offerings. Over the altar is a 
happily appropriate and very good paint- 
ing, representing the appearance of a 
Guido-like virgin and child to a boat's crew 
on the point of shipwreck ia Etretat bay. 
It looks the work of a distinguished artist, 
but I have forgotten the name, though it is 
in the corner. It is the gift of the present 
emperor to the sailors and vessel-owners. 
Following the sea eastward we come al- 
most directly to a rough zigzag path down 
the face of the cliff, leading to the Devil’s 
Caldron, a wild spot. About a mile fur- 
ther on is a rude staircase of, it is said, two 
hundred and eighty steps, the greater num- 
ber of which are each twelve to eighteen 
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inches deep, leading down to one of the 
prettiest places ever seen. It is called La 
Fontaine de la Mousse. A clear spring, 
percolating through the rock, and issuing 
from its face at a height of perhaps fift 
feet, runs through and over a great bank 
of the richest, softest, and greenest moss, 
like that which Alexander Smith saw in 
Skye, richer and softer than the velvet of 
kings, and drips from the fringed edges like 
drops of liquefied light. Blandusia, hide 
thy head — thy fountain head! Splendidior 
vitro is weak to describe thee, O Fountain 
of the Moss ! 

On the western side of the town, the 
rocks are even more quaint and strange. 
There are two pinnacles of rock called Les 
Demoiselles : a cavity known as La Chambre 
des Demoiselles: and a deep cavern on the 
beach, without, I believe, any distinctive 
name, but remarkable, as I accidentally 
found, for a growth of fine red moss or 
lichen, almost invisible in the open light, 
but in the side light in which it is seen by 
looking back from the bottom of the cave, 
glowing so as to give the place almost the 
appearance of being lit up with theatrical 
red fire. Then there is an enormous gap in 
the rock, through which you may sail at 
high tide or oak at low, called La Porte, 
but a better idea of its character than this 
name conveys may be given by comparing 
the outer rock to a gigantic flying buttress, 
which indeed it really is. The opening 
is, perhaps, seventy feet high. Further on 
is another of just the same kind, but lar- 
ger; and, between the two, a tall conical 
rock called L’Aiguille. Another moss 
fountain, pretty, but not so large as the | 
other. Still further on another jutting 
headland, pierced with a tunnel, deeugh 
which, with a little scrambling, the beach 
on the other side may be reached and the 
cliff re-aseended. The rocks, bare at low- 
water, are very rough to walk on, it is true, 
but they abound with anemones and gay 
weeds. And the beach is, in its way, per- 
haps worse, but has its amusement likewise, 
in the number of beautiful transparent 
pebbles that may be found. 

The town, a main street of thriving shops, 
and two or three by ones, runs inland, so 
that there are but few houses looking on to 
the sea. At the upper part we come upon 
an open space which serves a market-place, 
and on Sunday evenings as a meeting-place 
and play-ground for the young townsfolks. 
Here they gather in great force, and far 
into the night play with great zest at a sort 
of kiss-in-the-ring, without the kissing. 
They join hands in a large circle, singing 
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done at home must rent an entire house 
and hire a servant. If he do not choose 
to do this, he may either go to an hotel 
where he can board and lodge at so much a 
day, the board being understood as includ- 
ing breakfast and dinner only. so that a 
Here also found a place a wandering shoot-| margin like that to Sir Benjamin Backbite’s 
ing establishment, something like those we | sonnet must be allowed for extras; or he 
. see at our fairs and races; but with this | may take ac/ambre garnie, usually arranged 
characteristic difference, that with us the|to serve as a sitting-room as well as a 
successful marksman must be rewarded and | bed-room, separate sitting-rooms, except in 
stimulated with a prize of nuts, but here ithe case of letting a whole house, not ap- 
the honour and glory of hitting the mark is | pearing to be in demand, and where the 
enough. owner does no cooking for him, nor in fact 
Except an imitative chalet, and a sham | anything beyond putting the room in order 
castle, nearly as bad as Strawberry Hill, | once a day, and getting the boots cleaned ; 
and which ought to be knocked down forth- | in which case he must either take his meals 
with, the houses are much like those in| at an hotel or restaurant, either of which 
French towns generally where brick is| board by the day for a little less than 
used ; and whether that be used or stone, | the charge for each meal separately would 
either is used in a way which it would be | amount to, or he may get them sent to his 
well tosee more common in England. The | chamber from a neighbouring restaurant. 
leading constructive lines are indicated by | Clear of the town, at the foot of the hill, 
the arrangement of the bricks, and gene-/| stands the grey old Norman and firs'-point- 
rally by their being of a different colour! ed church, a rather large building, which 
from the bulk of the ‘wall. Then very has suffered but little either from time or 
effective cornices and string-courses are got | restorations. Should the reader find him- 
-by ingenious arrangements of the simple | self at Etretat his pains would not be ill- 
bricks ; and an endless variety of patterns | bestowed if be would go, after nightfall, to 
to decorate the friezes is obtained by the | the church, and, pushing open the always 


the while, at the top of their voices, a 
mo in which I could distinguish only the 
words : 


** Ella a perdu son tablier.” * 





use of two or more colours. Where an 


open screen is wanted still the bricks 


suffice; much better than the odious 
mud-pie baluster usual with us in such 
cases. Then, and this is greatly to be com- 
mended, a roof gutter within the parapet 
is a thing unknown. The great enemy 
Damp is carefully kept at a distance from 
the walls, instead of his having prepared 
for him to stop in a nice deep gutter which 
a bird’s nest in the mouth of the rain-water 
ipe may convert into a tank. I suppose 
the old Norman genius for building ie still 
in the race. 

As elsewhere in France, the furnished 
lodging, as known to us, does not exist 
here. The visitor who wants his cooking 


*Tias this a like meaning to, in Scotland, the 





,unfastened door, look down the dim vista of 


the round-arched nave towards the single 
taper burning before the high altar. 

The farms in the neighbouring country 
look comfortable and well-to-do, but not 
very neatly kept. The labouring men 
have a sprightly and self-reliant air, and 
their salute to a stranger has a touch of 
dignity as well as of courtesy which is 
pleasantly different from what is too gene- 
rally the manner of their counterparts in, 
at any rate, some English counties. Many 
of them, no doubt, get their subsistence off 
their own patch of freehold land, and the 
sense of ownership has perhaps an influence 
on the character. I have a great mind to 
buy a forty-shilling freehold, and try the 
effect myself. 

R. J. Fy. 


. re Snood? 





WE read in the “ Table Talk ” of the Guar- | letters for the press has been intrusted to Mr. 
dian: — ‘The letters and correspondence of} Macray ; and that the werk wilt be printed for 
General Ruthven, one of the most able officers | his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, as his con- 
in Charles L., are likely ere long to see the light. | tribution to the Bannatyne Club.” 

We understand that the preparation of these 
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From the Spectator, 29 Dec. 
THE SECRET GOVERNMENT IN ROME. 


Wo does not remember the marvellous 
erganization of that Secret National Gov- 
ernment which, during the last Polish in- 
surrection, defied the hundred-handed police 
of Russia, issuing writs, and orders, and 
passports, that ran through the length and 
breadth of the country, under the very eyes 
of the Czar’s agents, who yet never could 
lay their hands upon the mysterious body 
which was giving such continued signs of 
active life? It would seem almost as if the 
atmospheric condition fitted to foster such 
formation was precisely the one which 
might have been thought the most directly 
calculated to stifle its existence, as if the 
unrelaxed harshness of an iron-heeled police 
régime, instead of withering up, only stim- 
ulated the perfect growth of so strange a 
creation. For the only other spot where 
a specimen of the same occult species has 
contrived to flourish is one which offers a 
remarkable analogy, in the all-pervading 
jealousy and barsh nature of its police sys- 
tem, to the political condition that bung 
over Poland. ‘The political atmosphere of 
Rome has been for generations pervaded 
with the miasaias of espial, and inquisition, 
and denuneiation. Secular Rome, the Rome 
of the Pope’s temporal power, is emphat- 
ically the Land of Sbirridom, of eavesdrop- 
ping pushed to the extreme of stealthy 
pe tection, of a police not merely Argus- 
eyed, but which should be all over eye, for 
it is a police identified with a priesthood 


that operate through the Confessional. Yet. 


in Rome there has been for years a National 
Committee which not only has never been 
itself detected, but which has contrived to 
effect so perfect an organization that not 
only is it in possession of every Government 
secret. is informed of every Government 
resolution as soon as adopted, but has for 
years carried on a clandestine press in Rome 
itself without its ever having been possible 
for the police to discover its site, or even to 
impede the distribution of its publications. 
The only difference between the Polish and 
the Roman clandestine governments which 
may be thought to have facilitated the ex- 
istence of the latter is this — that in Rome 
conspiracy has been more latent, and, there- 
fore, has involved a less continuous, and 
also a less difficult task than that which fell 
to the loi of thuse who in Warsaw directed 
an actual movement. No doubt there is 
much in this difference of degree. What 
has hitherto been called for in Rome is com- 
paratively fair-weather sailing to what will 
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be required ; but still no one acquainted 
with the operations of the national party 
during the last few years, as, for instance, 
on the occasion of the petition to the Em- 
peror for the withdrawal of his troops, which 
was notoriously circulated for signature, 
and was hunted for by all the power of the 
police without even one of the slips with 
subscribed names falling into their clutches, 
can fail to be astonished at the organization 
exhibited. In no one instance have the 
Papal authorities succeeded in making what 
may be fairly considered a good haul. All 
recently effected in spite of nel penne per- 
quisitions has been the occasional seizure of 
a few subaltern agents, the discovery of 
some copies of an already distributed pub- 
lication, and never, that we can call to 
mind, has anything been really prevented, 
or any discovery made which seriously dis- 
concerted the national party. By some 
mysterious machinery which baffles all the 
arts of detection, the National Committee, 
like a Vehmgericht, knows how to cause 
proclamations and manifestoes, and more 
than that, a newspaper, — which comes out, 
however, at no fixed period, — to be deliv- 
ered as surely as the Pope’s official gazette. 
How they are brought no one can tell, but 
at your door they arrive much more cer- 
tainly than the post. 

It is but natural that the present preg- 
nant conjuncture should have led to sympa- 
thetic manifestations on the part of this 
occult body. Within the last month, Rome 
has been successively inundated with three 
publications circulated by that mysterious 
agency, which no one can describe, but 
every one encounters. Of these one is an 
avowed official act, bearing the name of the 
National Committee, while of the other, one 
has indeed been suspected to proceed from 
a source foreign in some sense to this body. 
Take these, however, together, and we be- 
lieve we shall have a pretty accurate sum- 
mary of the more or less converging streams 
of feeling that permeate the Liberal party 
in Rome at this most critical moment. The 
recognized document is an address to the 
Romans, signed by the Committee and dawu 
the 14th of December, in which, while con- 
gratulating the population and Italy on the 
final emancipation of the country from for- 
eign occupation, the clandestine govern- 
ment urges the people not to give way to 
impatience, but to await in trust the hour 
when it will be called to realize the fulfil- 
ment of its long pent-up aspirations. There 
is nothing very remarkable beyond its gen- 
eral tone of moderation in this appeal, 
which, indeed, recalls to mind the colourless 
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the Friar calls on his immediate country- 
of our parliamentary candidates, in their|men to be mindful of the necessity not 
anxiety to avoid giving offence. Great is | to allow themselves to be misled by wolves 
the contrast with the other document,|in sheep’s clothing into premature and 
which, though professing to be but the in- inevitably injurious action, because ne- 
riar Giusto to the|cessarily destructive of that harmonious 
Romans, has been indorsed by the Com- | settlement side by side in Italy of the su- 
mittee, with an appended recommendation | preme Pontiff and the supreme Head of the 
of its tenor. This latter is an address | Italian State, which he contemplates as the 
couched in language so magnificent in col-' great result of the present process of trans- 
ouring, so forcible in expression, and em-/| formation. From the height of a grand 
bodying ideas so subtle, that it must perplex | historical survey, this monk with a tongue 
the hard British mind to believe it a broad tipped with an eloquence that at moments 
sheet destined for popular effect. We have bursts into quite Demosthenic flight — as 
here the grand utterance of one who de-| when, in alluding to the Pope’s announced 
clares himself an Italian in fibre, and a man | intention to leave Rome, he exclaims that 
of the altar by conviction, and who, inward- | this will not happen, because “ Christ has 
ly persuaded that the two are perfectly com- | declared solemnly that flight was of the 
patible, speaks to his countrymen with the hireling, not of the shepherd, to whom the 
eloquence of an apostle, and the peculiar | fold was really intrusted ”— appeals to the 
accent of a mind saturated with the blended | intelligence and conscious dignity of a pop- 
intellectual fluid of a Dante and a St. Thdm- | ulation that has never lost a sense of pride 
as Aquinas. But who, then, is this Friar in its attribute as Roman. As we have 
Giusto? That is a question which we can- said, the Englishman may be at a loss to 
not answer ; all we feel sure of is that he is seize the practical point of a manifesto 
a man of a burning eloquence, and that the | which dwells on the terms of synthesis and 
whole cast of his writings is stamped with | analysis, but in Rome, and especially among 
the mark of a genuine ecclesiastical origin. | those sections of the Italian clergy most 
After carefully perusing the compositions | likely to co-operate in conciliation, such 
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language so often apparent in the addresses 





dividual address of a 


bearing his name, it is impossible to consider 


them counterfeit productions. They are | 


pervaded with those touches which are be- 
yond imitation and fabrication. It is now 
rather more than a year since this mysteri- 
ous monk’s voice was first heard in Rome. 
Then a pamphlet of a few sheets issued from 
the National Press, at the head of which it 
was stated that the writer was “ a member 
of the high clergy residing in Rome.” This 
was also an address to the Romans on the 


art reserved to them in the ultimate work- | 
ing-out that great revolution which was to. 


prove the “ synthesis between religion and 
nationality.” 

The fervour, the eloquence. the deep ear- 
nestness, and striking force of its language 
made the publication produce a more than 
ordinary effect. It penetrated into the con- 
vents; and friars, in reading those pages 
where the doctrine of national right as 
expounded in forms of argument congenial 
to the scholastic forms of thought, felt a 

inch at their hearts. From that time, 

riar Giusto relapsed into silence — until 
this crowning hour, when again he has 
addressed the Romans, although this time 
only in a broadsheet, which, like the former 

mphlet, has appended to it an official 
indorsement in significant Italics, wherein 
he is called a “high dignitary of the 
Roman clergy.” In magnificent diction, 





language will be understood. There is, 
| however, a certain lay element, in Rome 
which it cannot be supposed will be content 
with such general and rather abstract views 
at this moment, an element more disposed 
to look about fur concrete measures and 
active operations, than subtle speculations. 
This element, however conservative in 
other sympathies, would yet concur at first 
with the party of action in so far that it 
would be indisposed to remain perfectly 
uiet, but rather seek to extort from the 
overnment some positive concessions. 
This view has been propounded in a pam- 
hlet entitled, The Senate of Rome and the 
ope, distributed clandestinely to a large 
extent in Rome. Upon the title-page 
stands, “ In Aidibus Mazimis Rome,” but 
we believe this superscription to be as coun- 
terfeit as the signature at the end— 
“Stefano Porcari.” The pamphlet was 
printed out of Rome, and without the con- 
nivance of the Roman Committee. The 
intention of the brochure is to draw atten- 
tion to the historical antecedents of the 
municipality identified with the Capitol, 
and to engage the Romans to revive it in 
its ancient prerogatives, as an instrument 
towards bridging over the gulf between the 
state of things that exists and that state of 
things which Italian unitarians look to. So 
far there is nothing to object to this publi- 
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cation. But at the end ‘it contains a direct 
invitation to the Romans to proceed to the 
Capitol the day after the last French 
soldier has left, and there, in the face of 
Europe, reconstitute of their own authority 
the old bistorical commune which so often 
had waged war on, defied, and driven away 
Popes. Now, in this proposition there lies 
most undoubtedly, however overlaid with 
historical precedents, a direct revolutionary 
suggestion, the execution whereof would 
almost unavoidedly precipitate a clash. In 
spite therefore of the many excellent points 
in this pamphlet, we believe that the Roman 
Committee declined to authorize its diffu- 
sion, on the ground that its concluding 
recommendations constituted an objection- 
ble appeal. Nevertheless, the pamphlet 
vas diffused all over Rome by some clandes- 
tine machinery, which on this occasion work- 
ed with as much rapidity and effectiveness 
as the one ordinarily set in motion by the 
recoghized Committee, a circumstance which 

ves much to think of. If what we have 

en told is true, then it is impossible to 
doubt that a second secret organization 
exists in Rome outside the acknowledged 
Committee, which represents the more ad- 
vaneed and impatient section, and which, 
to judge from this specimen, might at a 
given moment be in a position to attempt a 
coup de main on its own impulse. At all 
events, we think ourselves not mistaken 
when we affirm that the distribution of this 
—— was the work of hands not acting 
or the Committee, which was averse to its 
publication, so that here there would be 
something that might at a late moment lead 
to a practical disruption of the Liberal 
party in Rome into two organized sections, 
working on different plans, and towards 
distinct ends. 

These three publications may, therefore, 
be taken to represent very adequately the 
elements at this moment pervading me, 
and certain to have to be taken into ac- 
count in any calculations of what is going to 
happen there. In the first, we have the 
guarded and even officially frigid language 
of a body which, although of illegitimate 
authority, is already plainly anxious to dis- 
countenance a revolutionary style. This 
clandestine organization issues vapid gener- 
alizations couched in language of official 
decorum to a population palpitating with 
excitement. In the second, we have the 
deep-felt utterings of one who speaks at once 
as patriot and as ecclesiastical reformer, 
dropping words of fire, such as are precisely 
calculated to touch men to the quick ina 


situation where the two elements, the spirit- 
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ual and the secular, the*ecclesiastic and the 
layman, lie inextricably locked together. 
It is Rome in its anomalous and two-headed 
nature that is here addressed, and which 
will feel the voice that so cries to it, while 
the purely lay Rome, which is both large in 
numbers and of a spirit fed with rather 
turbulent thoughts, and keen for making 
war on priests, will be little disposed to 
hearken Kindly to any subtle speculation of 
this nature, but, on the contrary, will be 
quick to embrace those practical suggestions 
of a Stefano Porcari, which seem to open 
the way for active operations against a 
hated régime. Which will gain the ascen- 
dant of the two elements, — the more com- 
prehensive and subtle one, which would 
effect a world-revolution ; or that“tougher 
but readier one, which would deal with the 
Pope and Rome as they have so often been 
dealt with in the turbulent period of the 
Middle Ages? That is the question of the 
hour, a question pregnant with consequen- 
ces, but which no one can answer as yet. 


From the Saturday Review, Dec. 29. 
COUNT BISMARK. 


WHETHER by’accident or design, a se- 
lection from Count BisMARK’s political 
correspondence has appeared at the very 
moment when he has seized an opportunity 
of justifying his policy in a speech to the 
Prussian Parliament. Count BisMARK is 
frankness itself, and from these two sources 
we gain a very clear and full notion of what 
he has been aiming at for years, and of the 
degree in which his aims have been realized. 
What he has written, and what he has said, 
inspire us with the highest notion of his 
ability, of his self-reliance, and of his pa- 
triotism. We may also add, that he has had 
no scruples whatever, and has gone direct 
to his goal without any wavering or any 
remorse. But he alone saw what Prussia 
and Germany wanted, and how it was. to 
be got. Under colour of being a rather 
fanciful Conservative, he was bent on bring- 
ing about the most startling changes; and, 
if he has made the Prussian people bow to 
his will, he has twisted and turned the Kine 
and the aristocracy quite as freely. For 
many years he has known exactly what he 
wanted. He was bent on doing three things, 
and he has done them. He has crushed out 
the independence of the minor sovereigns ; 
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he has thrust Austria out of Germany ; and 
he has made Prussia a great compact mili- 
tary Power. His hatred of the Diet was 
only exceeded by his hatred of Austria. He 
considered that Prussia had allowed herself 
in 1815 to be placed in a thoroughly wrong 
position, and that she had not so used the 
advantage which the Zollverein gave her as 
to retrieve the mistake. She had permitted 
herself to be included as a humble member 
in a Federation where she was thwarted by 
all the little potentates whom she could have 
eaten up in a moment, and where she was 
forever being bullied by Austria. The first 
te step for bettering the position of 

ussia was, he thought, to change the char- 
acter of the Zollverein. A commercial 
union in which Prussia had to consult the 
whims of nearly thirty little princes was an 
absurdity, but a commercial union in which 
Prussia should show these little princes how 
comfortable it was to be dictated to and 
managed by Prussia would be a most useful 
arrangement. But then the princes might 
naturally object to such an arrangement. 
Count BisMARK was equal to the occasion, 
and with a cynical good-nature explained 
how they were to be won over. They were 
simply to be bribed. They were to have a 
larger revenue secured them in the Zollve- 
rein than they could get outside it. Plenty 
of loaves and fishes — this was his recipe 
for winning over these princes, who seri- 
ously believed themselves among the great- 
est of earthly beings, and would have been 
much surprised to hear how a Prussian no- 
bleman of very inferior rank and _ position 
proposed to manage them. But managing 
them was only a secondary object of Count 
BisMARK’s policy. They were but minor 
nuisances, and the arch-nuisance was Aus- 
tria. The engagement which the Kine en- 
tered into at Téplitz to support Austria, if 
attacked in Lombardy, was very painful to 
the mind of the Prussian patriot. It en- 
couraged Austria in that “impassioned 
fidgetiness” which Count Bismark consid- 
ered the mark of her policy, and which 
showed itself in irritating and vexing the 
Italians whenever she dared. We hope 
these candid expressions will fall under the 
eyes of Francis JOSEPH, and that the un- 
happy Emprror will learn a lesson from 
thinking what his impassioned fidgetiness 
has brought him to. 

At last the day came when Count Bis- 
MARK was at the head of Prussian affairs, 
and could begin to make hisdreams a reality. 
The affair of the Duchies gave him the de- 
sired opening, and he set himself resolutely 
to get all he could out of them. It was a 
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very good thing that there should be a noise 
about them. Anything was better than 
silence, and it was especially useful — as he 
expressed himself, with an irreverent allu- 
sion, we fear, to Lord RussELL — that for- 
eign dogs should bark about Holstein. It 
taught the world to believe that a good 
yelping in all kinds of notes about the Duch- 
ies was the natural thing. and amidst the 
noise the special bark of Prussia might make 
itself heard. Count Bismark talks of what 
he did and thought and planned two years 
ago in exactly the same calm, indifferent, 
historical vein in which NAPOLEON at St. 
Helena dictated what he wished to be 
thought his reminiscences of a career that 
was closed for ever. He was, he tells us, 
for getting all that he could; a little, if he 
could only get a little, and a great deal, if 
a great deal was to be had. If he possibly 
could, he would annex the Duchies to Prus- 
sia; if that was impossible, he would set 
up an independent prince there under Prus- 
sian control; if even this was denied him, 
he would at any rate free the inhabitants 
from subjection to the Danish Parliament. 
At one time it seemed to him that the Duke 
of AUGUSTENBURG would be the best card ; 
but the Duke disappointed him. He was 
very ill-tempered and very sulky, and when 
Count BisMARK, on a fine summer’s even- 
ing, and in the very pleasantest manner, 
merely asked him to give Prussia a port in 
the Duchies, he had the impudence to re- 
fuse. There was no dealing with such a 
man. The fact was, says Count BisMARK, 
as if he were speaking of Faust having 
sold himself to the Devil, the Duke was an 
Austrian at heart, and so there was nothing 
to be done with him. It is agreeable to 
think of the outward sign that was given 
to the world of this final resolve, and to 
remember that it was then stated, with an 
air of solemn farce that has never been 
beaten in France, that the Prussian lawyers, 
after having spent months in examining the 
Duke's title, had at length found it to be 
utterly worthless. But all this was, in a 
manner, ancient and forgotten history to 
the Prussian Chamber which Count Bis- 
MARK was addressing, and which was 
chiefly anxious to know how it ha pened 
that in the Treaty of Nikolsburg, Prussia 
had agreed that the inhabitants of North 
Schleswig should choose whether they would 
go back to Denmark or not.: Count Bis- 
MARK is no more afraid to tell the truth 
about events that happened four months ago 
than about events that happened four years 
ago. This, he calmly informed his hearers, 
was the doing of France. This voting of 
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the North Schleswigers was a French| grace of Prussia, not by the grace of Gop, 
crotchet, and it was to be expected that, if'| that they rule, and the sooner this is brought 
France intervened at all, she would ask that | home to them the better. So wrote Count 
some attention should be paid to this fancy.| Bismark five years ago, and we may be 
It was not what Count Bismark quite liked, | sure he does not think otherwise now. And 
but it would have been absurd to go to war | as for home politics, although he is content 
with France about it. And, after all, the | to be called a Conservative, and although 
crotchet was a tolerably harmless one. The | it is in the columns of the Kreuz Zeitung that 
treaty said that these Teiliemntants were to | his letters have been published, he speaks as 
vote, but it did not say how or when they | freely of the Conservatives as of other people. 
were tovote. “I shall take care,” added | He laughs at their foolish little attacks on 
the Count, “that they do not vote until | an imaginary German Republic, and reminds 
they are certain to vote quite “ impartially.” | them that to lead the world they must have 
The last trace of sympathy with the Evil One | positive aims and an active policy, and not 
at Vienna, and with the minor AUGUSTEN- rest satisfied with the impotent delight of 
BURG Devil, must be eradicated out of their | constantly repeating grand negative senti- 
hearts, and then, in their purified and re-| ments. He cannot conceive why the Prus- 
generate state, they sball be asked whether sian Conservatives should be frightened at 
they really wish to cease to be Prussian. | having a representative assembly for the 
What we specially like and admire in! direction of German affairs. The common 
Count BisMArkK is that, with the one ex- | Conservative talk is evidently, to his mind, 
ception of Austria, whom he hates as he|a pure sham. The Conservatives are not 
does sin (and we may be sure he does hate | believers in their own creed. They do not 
sin, for the Count isa pious man, and thanks really wish to see the doctrine of divine 
Gop very properly, in one of his letters, | right carried to its legitimate conclusion ; 
for having guided him in all his little plans | they do not really wish Prussia to be with- 
aright), he can see the bad and good in| out a Constitution and a Parliament. “ If 
everything, and is never one-sided or unjust. | you are to have these things,” says Count 
He scouted with the deepest indignation | Bismark, “recognise that you are to have 
the accusation that he once was party to a|them. Do not be silly enough to speak as 
ee for yielding German territory to) if Constitutions and Parliaments do not, 
rance ; but he speaks very kindly of France | and ought not, to exist; treat them as ex- 
too, and says that the Emperor at least, | isting, and turn them to your own purposes.” 
who may be wiser than his subjects, sees |“ We might create a Conservative common 
that the rise of Prussia is a very good thing | Parliament, and be thanked for it even by 
for France, and that it is much better for| the Liberals.” Thus he wrote some time 
France to have as a neighbour a Power | ago. and the scheme he has just revealed 
consisting of under forty millions of men, | for the constitution of the new Parliament 
instead of a Power like the old Bund, which | of North Germany looks as if he were fully 
included Ausiria, and had, rather nominally | bent on carrying out practically his old 
perhaps, over seventy millions at its com-| views. It will be a Conservative Parliament, 
mand. In the same way, although Count | but the Liberals may not be unthankful for 
BisMARK has been such a good friend to, it; and whomsoever it pleases or displeases, 
his King, and such an excellent servant to | it will assuredly not last long unless it fulfils 
his master, he has no kind of reverence for | its primary aim, and increases the power of 
the King of Prussta’s favourite beliefs. | Prussia. 
If there is one thing that the Kine believes 
in more than another, it is in the claims of 
legitimacy and the Divine right of princes. en 
It has gone to his heart to trample even on 
the little sovereigns he has beaten, and to 
plunder the princés whose territories he 
absolutely required. But Count Bismark 
has no patience with such nonsense. He RICASOLI AND BISMARCK. 
uses the most awful language on the subject, 
and characterizes the whole system on| Tae year closes with two of the most 
which the pretensions of the minor German | remarkable confessions of political faith ut- 
sovereigns are based as a swindle. Tiey | tered in our time. ‘The Chief Ministers of 
are all cheats, with their fiction of Divine | New Italy and New Germany cast off re- 
right, and their silly playing at being kings | serve, and appeal, in stirring words, to the 
under the shelter of Prussia. It is by the | good sense and good feeling of their re- 








From the Examiner, Dec, 29. 











‘ nobody, as far as we know, has been able to | 
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oie countrymen to ratify and realize 
the perilous but splendid policy they fore- 
show. The States of Italy have taken the 
Lord of Piedmont for their King, have 

ed to a united Parliament, and have 
now to settle the not less difficult question 
of the relation between Church and State. 
The States of Northern and Central Ger- 
many, having got over their religious trou- 
bles long ago, and having lately concurred 
in accepting the Prussian Sovereign for their 
common King in affairs of trade and war, 
have still to work out the experiment of a 
national legislature, which is, in Count 
Bismarck’s words, to consist of a “* Confede- 
rate Council” and a “ Zollverein Parlia- 
ment.” We do not pretend to say that we 
thoroughly comprehend the vision of either 
Premier; and we somewhat doubt if either 
fully understands it himself. 

avour, among his political bequests, left 
& promise of uniying fame to whichever of 
his successors should develop his idea of a 
free Church in a free State ; but what pre- 
cisely was meant by that elastic phrase 





explain. That Baron Ricasoli thinks he | 


understands the pressing want of his coun- 
trymen, and how to supply it, we fully be- | 


lieve; but that is not quite the same thing | “ in the 
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these are to be abused towards the insidious 
undoing of the newly-established States. In 
the eyes of the philosophic statesman all re- 
ligions are entitled to equal toleration and 
respect. Enmity to Catholicism he has 
none ; faith in its exclusive efficacy to hu- 
manize, or elevate, or save, he has none 
either. The exigencies of his position, en- 
tangled with the French Convention of 
1864, and conscious that the peace of Italy 
is not worth a month’s purchase if the Pope 
quit Rome, he sees no choice but to dare all 
things and plunge into a sea of troubles, if 
peradventure by boldly breasting he may 
end them. So he bids the bishops back 
without bargain, or bond, or any such 
thing, and preaches them a sermon the like 
of which they never heard before, and the 
admonitions of which, should they disregard, 
they will never have a chance of hearing 
again. It is the last time of asking. The 
Italian Premier does not use the ominous 
words, but the implication rings in every 
eloquent period and patriotic phrase. The 
disaffected prelates, when asking permis- 
sion to resume their sees, had pointed to the 
status of the Catholic Church in America 
as though they would be satisfied therewith. 
The outspoken Baron reminds them that 
nited States every citizen is free 


as feeling certain that he will continue to| to follow the belief which he thinks best, 
see his way after the first steps are taken,| and to worship the Divinity in the form 
and he has committed himself to concessions that may seem to him most fitting; that 
hard to recall. Hitherto, if the Church has | side by side with the Roman clergy officiate 
been hostile, at least the mind of the State | the Genevan Consistory and the Methodist 
has been clear and its way plain. All that | Assembly ;” that “this state of things causes 
was Vigorous, sound, and enlightened in pub- | neither confusion nor discord, because no 
lic opinion was at one with the Goverument | religion claims special protection or privi- 
in breaking to pieces the priestly thraldom in | leges from the State; each exists, develops 
which, for purposes partly political and | itself, and is exercised under the protection 
partly professional, the disfranchised and | of the impartial law; and the law, equally 
disunited Italians were for centuries held. | respected by all, guarantees equal liberty to 
The law sequestrating the surplus wealth of | all.” This is Protestantism — Protestantism 
the monasteries put the finishing stroke to | a thousand times purer, loftier, and truer 
the work of ecclesiastical emancipation | than that of Exeter Hall: for this is the 
everywhere save in Rome; and now that | enunciation, in winged words, of the inhe- 
the foreign guards of the Vatican are gone, | rent and inalienable right of private judg- 
it can be but a question of time —and that | ment which every bigot, of every sect, from 
a short time — when the Chief Priesis there | Calvin to Wesley ont from Wesiey to Pu- 
shall be called upon for an account of their | sey, hates and would destroy. This from 
temporal stewardship, forasmuch as they | the Minister of the King of Italy is the an- 
may be no longer stewards. The power of | nouncement that the principles of the Re- 





the Church to torture and to tyrannize is so 
thoroughly broken and humbled that men 
can no longer be persuaded that it is not 
actually dead ; and that is precisely where 
the danger lies. Ricasoli himself is not in- | 
sensible to the peril of letting the bishops | 
come back without covenant or condition to 
their Episcopal palaces and the enjoyment of 
their Episcopal rank and revenue, liable as 





formation have at length gained ascendancy 
in the Peninsula; and Baron Ricasoli is 
right in believing that, if they have taken 
suflicient root in the soil, the temporal pre- 
tensions and ecclesiastical — ot the Vati- 
can are no longer formidable to the State. 
The Prussian Minister, with equal cour- 
age and candour, sets himself to a different 
but scarcely less difficult task. He too feels 
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that the pe for disguise is gone by, and | 


that the only chance of success from his ' 
venturous policy lies in its open avowal and | 
in the response which that avowal may | 
evoke from public opinion. At the moment | 
when his ground plan of a German Parlia- 
ment is given to the world, its fearless au- 
thor allows the Kreuz Zeitung to publish a 
series of his confidential letters ium St. | 
Petersburg when he was Envoy there. In 
these the darling dream of German unity 
is disclosed, and all sorts of means, crooked 
and straight, honest and cunning, violent 
and plausible, are discussed with matchless 
sang froid for the accomplishment of the 
great aim. Truly, as he says himself in one 
of these nude revelations of plans and mo- 
tives, he is“ a man of no principle — only 
of a settled purpose.” The purpose was, | 
and is, out of a vulnerable Prussia and half | 
a score of indefensible Principalities to make | 
an invincible State. The misgivings of 
Royalty (now no secret), the prejudices of 
the nobles, which he laughs at as insane, 
and the fantastic theories of the democrats, 
which he evidently regards as no more than 
political toys, harmless while they amuse, 
and to be summarily swept away when 
troublesome, — all, in his view, are capable 
of being used in turn, and truly he has found 
the way to use them with a vengeance. In- 
imitable is the sardonic air of triumph with 
which he quotes a letter of his own, written 
in the heignt of the popular rage against 
him for insisting on an irresponsible War 
Budget, and in which letter he had cooly 
foretuld that the day would come when he 
should be the most popular man in Prussia. 
The day is certainly at hand, if it be not 
already come. But the trial of the Minis- 
ter’s policy is still before him. He is about 
to call before him two assemblies — the one 
consisting, like the superseded Bund, of 
the representatives of Kings and Princes 
exercising powers as disproportionate to 
one another as the priticely houses which 
are to nominate them. The other is to be 
a House of Commons, chosen by universal 
or, more properly speaking, household and 
handicratt sutlrage. How will these two 
bodies work togetner, and how long? ‘The 
n of Couut Bismarck has deliberately 
pricked the bubble of Divine Right which 
two years ago he stood by tosee his Rvyal 
master blow, and watched sailing over men’s 
wondering heads with all the gravity of a 
believer in its durability. It served its turn 
and is gone. Tuat of the Junker party has 
shared a similar fate. Till yesterday he was 
their idol, or rather their saviour, who 
would keep down the devil of democracy 
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for them, and organize, pay, drill, and send 
to battle great armics, in spite of the votes 
of a miniio-class Parliament. All this he 
undertook to do, and he did it. Butin the 
hour of victory the great truth stared him 
in the face, that the nationhood he had de- 
vised and fabricated was and could be no- 
thing unless he could call up a nation to 
put it on. This too he has done, well 
knowing that the deed is irrevocable. 


From the London Review, Dec. 29. 
COUNT BISMARCK ON PRUSSIAN POLICY. 


Tue Kreuz Zeitung has just published a 
series of private letters from Count Bis- 
marck written between the years 1856 and 
1864. Although their interest is now purely 
historical, they bear so closely upon the 
character and the policy of this statesman, 
that they are worthy of far more attention 
than we should ordinarily give to docu- 
ments of the kind. Although Count Bis- 
marck entered office as a Conservative, and 
was usually considered as a member of 
that party, it is clear that for the last eight 
or ten years at any rate his objects and 

rinciples were very different from theirs. 
While their leading notion was that of up- 
holding the sta/us quo in Germany, and of 
maintaining above everything else the right 
divine of sovereigns, his great aim was the 
unification of Germany, or, at any rate, the 
aggrandizement of Prussia. He was not a 
Liveral, because he had not, nor do we be- 
lieve that he now has, the slightest sym- 
pathy with popular rights or the slightest 
attachment to constitutional government 
for its own sake. It was necessary for him 
even to figure as an anti-Liberal for a time, 
because the Prussian Parliament set them- 
selves against the plan of military organiza- 
tion which he deemed necessary for the suc- 
cessful execution of his ultimate designs ; 
and because it was necessary, in order to 
his success, that he should keep the direc- 
tion of foreign affairs in his own hands to 
an extent which would have been impos- 
sible had he permitted the Chambers to 
exercise the slightest control over them. 
But in his heart he felt, and in these let- 
ters he expresses, the utmost scorn for the 
petty princes who lorded it over their own 
subjects, and whose existence doomed Ger- 
many to permanent weakuess and derision. 
He ‘saw clearly, and said plainly to his 
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correspondent, that it was absurd for Prus- 
sia to set herself up as the champion of 
the principle of legitimacy all the world 
over, when it had been discarded by every 
nation outside Germany. Such a course 
in his opinion only tended to disable the 
King and his Government from fulfilling 
their first duty of securing Prussia against 
wrongs from within and without. If it were 
carried out to-the full extent, it would en- 
tail the necessity of “ applauding the hallu- 
cinations of the petty princes who, suppos- 
ing that they are powers, avail themselves 
of the pedestal of our own might to play 
at kings.” “ And yet,” ashe adds with a 
characteristic rat onl and bluntness of 
expression, which we should spoil by para- 
phrasing, “all this swindle is unauthorized 
y the history of the past, is quite new, un- 
historical, and equally opposed to the teach- 
ings of God as to the rights of mankind.” 
So long ago as 1861 we find him blaming 
the conduct of the Conservative party in 
declaring against the German republic. No 
party, he reminded them, could be al- 
ways on the defensive, and he strongly 
urged that they shovld then take up the 
subject of Federal Reform in a vigorous 
and practical spirit. He was even at that 
time willing to assent to the creation of a 
Federal representative assembly, for, as he 
observed with great point, he could see no 
reason why the Conservatives should ob- 
ject to such a body as a part of the Gov- 
ernment of Germany, although they would 
be unwilling to dispense with it as a por- 
tion of the Prussian Constitution. In point 
of fact, although he-had no love of consti- 
tutionalism, he had no fear of it; he was 
willing to use it or any other means to ac- 
complish his main object; and he saw 
cleariy enough that it was only by invok- 
ing tie action of the people in some form 
or other that he could surmount the selfish 
opposition of minor sovereigns. Upon that 
conviction he is acting now, as may be seen 
from the influential place assigned to a 
representative chosen by a very popular 
suffrage, in the new North German consti- 
tution ; and it certainly gives us universal 
confidence in his sincerity when we find 
that he held the language we have quoted 
in a private corresp: n !ence which took place 
more than six years ago. _ Towards Austria 
his hostility, and something like contempt, 
are freely expressed in these letters; and 
it is also plain from these, that whatever 
might have been the views of other Prus- 
sian statesmen, Count Bismarck never con- 
templited the erection of Slesvig-Holstein 
into a separate principality. To him it ap- 
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ed nothing short of an absurdity that 
russia should incur the risk and the ex- 
pense of a war for the purpose of addin 
another to the little States which distracte 
the councils of Germany, and afforded a 
constant opening for foreign intervention. 


| He saw, in the agitation to which the sub- 
|ject gave rise, an opportunity for aggran- 


dizing his own country; and if he could 
turn it to account he was quite prepared to 
avail himself of it. But, as he explained 
the other day to the Chamber of Deputies, 
he regarded the Duke of Augustenburg as 
neither more nor less than an ally of Aus- 
tria, and was fully determined that he 
should never ascend the throne to which he 
aspired until he had acceded to such terms 
as would virtually render him a vassal of 
Prussia. Throughout the whole series of 
transactions which culminated in the Peace 
of Nikolsburg, it is gvident that he looked 
upon the Duchies as mere pawns in the 
great game that he was playing, aud that in 
every move he made, he kept steadily be- 
fore his eyes the great object of building 
up a strong and independent Germany, 
from which Austria should be excluded. 
Looking back upon these events by the 
light of our present knowledge, it is im- 
possible not to regard with admiration the 
clearness of reason, the tenacity of pur- 
pose, and the ready adaptation of mgans to 
ends which he displayed; and while we 
cannot help condemning many things which 
he did, we must admit that never was a 
statesman more entitled to :egard a great 
triumph as in the most emphatic sense his 
own work, 

We regret to find, from the speech to 
which we have already alluded, and from 
the debate in the Prussian Chambers on 
the union of Slesvig-Holstein with Prussia, 
that there is but little prospect of the 
cession of Northern Slesvig to Denmark. 
With his usual frankness, Count Bismarck 
explained the reason why he consented to 
insert in the treaty of peace a stipulation 
that the people of that province should be 
permitted to decide by a vote whether they 
would return to Denmark or would con- 
tinue under Prussian rule. As every one 
believed at the time, this was done simply 
in deference to France, as a sort of solace 
to the Emperor Napoleon, under the heavy 
mortification which the result of the cam- 
paign had entailed upon him, and as a ne- 
cessary condition of patching up a peace 
which might secyre to Prussia all that she 
had won, if not all that she desired to 
attain. To use the words of the Minister 
— “No one could expect us to carry on two 
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wars at the same time. Peace with Austria 
had not been concluded; were we to im- 
peril the fruits of our glorious campaign by 
plunging into hostilities with a new, a sec- 
ond enemy?’ No one can question the 
prudence of the decision; all we desire is 
that it should be carried out in good faith. 
That, however, seems more than doubtful ; 
for, although Count Bismarck told the depu- 
ties that he was always of opinion that peo- 
ple who have no wish to be Prussians, and 
who cannot be expected to alter their opin- 
ions on this head— people who declare 
themselves to be nationally connected with 
a neighbouring State — do not add to the 
power of the State from which they wish 
to separate, he went on to point out that 
the treaty is so vaguely worded as to allow 
Prussia a certain latitude in carrying it out. 
Now, it certainly is not calculated to give 
us much confidence in the honour or hon- 
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although they have postponed, sine die, the 
fulfilment of an engagement solemnly con- 
tracted for a no less valid consideration 
| than the acquiescence of France in their 
|German annexations, they will do well to 
remember the warning of Count Bismarck, 
that “the Government cannot be released 
by Parliament fiom obligations legitimately 
entered into, and already sanctioned by the 
| House.” They may put off the disagree- 
able day as long as they please; they may 
even do all that in them hies to shuffle out of 
their bargain, but after all they must in the 
| end reckon with thé Emperor Napoleon. 
| No doubt they think that he will never go 
to war for so small a matter as this, and we 
|dare say that they are confident in their 
|own power to hold their ground against 
‘him even if he did. But-for all that, it is 
imprudent, to say the least of it, to leave a 
possible casus belli opan-between themselves 
and the,ruler of France. It is all very well 





esty of a party to an obligation when we/| 
find him taking credit for having drawn it | for Count Bismarck te argue at Berlin thas 
up in such a way as to admit of evasion. France has rather gained than lost by, the 
Still less when that is followed up by the|increase of Prussia and the exclusion of 
declaration that “ we shall so act that the; Austria from Germany. But he must be 
votes to be given by the people of North | quite aware that that is not the way in which 
Slesvig, the issue of which is to be the basis | the subject is regarded either by the French 
of our future action, shall be the indabi- | people or by their Sovereign. Both feel 
table expression of the uninfluenced and sorely ‘the loss of weight and influence 
definitive will of those voting.” Can any | which they have sustained by changes which 
one who recollects that Slesvig is at present | close Germany against their intrigues, and 
governed by Prussian officials, who exer-| render infinitely difficult the acquisition of 
cise the most despotic authority, doubt what | the Rhine frontier. The Emperor cannot 


this means? The only interpretation we 
can place upon it is, that the voting is to be 
put off until the voters have been seduced 
or coerced into the mood most favourable to 
the Power at whose mercy they are; that 
then, but not until then, the farce of a 
plebiscitum is to be gone through; and the 
traud is thus to be worked as a sanction 
for the annexation which force has already 
effected. It is impossible to denounce in 
too strong terms the infamy of such a trans- 
action ; but we cannot say that it takes us 
by surprise. Throughout the whole of the 
Slesvig-Holstein business the Germans have 
shown a grasping, unscrupulous greed of 
territory, and a perfect insensibility to any- 
thing but the promptings of their own ambi- 
tion, which has quite prepared us for any 
amount of disregard of good faith, honour, 
or justice. After all that has occurred, it 
is nothing more than might be expected, 
that with the article of the Treaty of Nikols- 
burg staring them in the face, the Prussian 
Chamber should vote the union to their own 
country by a majority of 300 to 30, But 


jee insensible to the loss of prestige he has 
‘incurred by allowing this to take place, 
atter he had expressly declared that noth- 
ing of the sort must happeu without France 
receiving a territorial compensation. Under 
these circumstances, it is in the highest de- 
gree foolish to add insult to injury, by 
shamelessly violating a pledge like that in 
respect to North Slesvig. Although it is 
impossible to say how or wien such out- 
rage may be resented, it will assuredly not 
be forgotten, and will most likely in the end, 
if not just now, entail a just punishment. 
Moreover, even in this hour of tueir pride 
and their legitimate self-confidence, the 
Germans would do well to remember that 
the public opinion of Europe has not 
wholly lost its influence and power. To a 
nation however strong, character is of some 
value ; and it is scarcely worth while to for- 
get the respect and to excite the disgust of 
other countries for the sake of acquiring, 
by flagrant fraud, a few additional square 
miles of territory inhabited by an alien 
populatian, 








